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FOLKTALE COLLECTING IN IRELAND’ 
by Stith Thompson 


T THE International Folktale Congress at Lund in 1935 I be- 
A came acquainted for the first time with Mr. Seamus O’Duil- 
earga and learned with much interest of the work of folktale 
collecting being carried on by the Irish Folklore Commission. When 
Mr. O’Duilearga invited me to come to Ireland and go with him to 
hear folktales I was greatly tempted and when, last winter, he re- 
newed the invitation, I could no longer resist. I realized from his 
discussion in Sweden that conditions of folktale telling were still to 
be found in Ireland that had long ago disappeared from all other 
countries of Western Europe. 

Accordingly, in the middle of last June, Mrs. Thompson and I 
arrived in Dublin, and, after a few delightful days as guests of the 
O’Duileargas, we accompanied Seamus on one of his regular trips 
to the western counties of Ireland. As we left the hills of Dublin 
and drove across the rich central plain, past miles of high stone 
walls and wealthy estates, we began to see some of the causes of 
age-old bitterness against the English. For time was when these 
rich lands were occupied by the Irish themselves. But century by 
century these original inhabitants have been pushed out to the bare 
rocks of the Clare and Galway coasts. As we passed from Athlone 
westward we began to see rocky fields and thousands of fences made 
by the skillful piling-up of loose boulders. The further west we got, 
the stonier the land became. Not only were the houses all built of 
boulders, but even the stables and pig-pens. It was an increasing 
wonder how the small farmers of the district could keep body and 
soul together. 

At Galway we met our first folktale collector and learned some- 
thing at first hand of the practical working of the Irish Folklore 


*The present article is the first of a series dealing with various aspects of folklore 
study abroad. Subsequent articles will discuss the work of foreign Folklore Congresses 
and folklore projects of general interest. 
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Commission. At first Seamus and Liam Costello, the collector, talked 
in Irish, but in deference to our ignorance, soon transferred to Eng- 
lish. Seamus apparently knows personally hundreds of the shan- 
‘nechas (or tale-tellers) in all parts of Ireland. He would ask Liam 
about some old man in the neighborhood. 

“How may tales have you had from him? Do you think he has 
many more?” 

“Yes, I think he has about thirty more.” 

“Well, you had better collect them now, because the old man isn’t very 
well. Suppose you work on him next week.” 

Before we left Costello had his plans complete for the next few 
months. 

These collectors, of whom the Commission now has eight who 
devote all their time to the work, record the tales on Ediphone rec- 
ords. They take the records home and transcribe them on regular 
forms. Occasionally their work is checked by the Commission, who 
play the records and see whether the transcription has been made 
correctly. Practically all the records thus far made have been in Gaelic. 
The collectors also try to classify the tales they hear and for this 
purpose they use the Aarne-Thompson system of tale classification. 

Seamus usually introduced me to them, not as Stith Thompson, 
but as Aarne Thompson, and since the latter was an old friend with 
whom they had worked nightly we were made welcome. After the 
tales are transcribed and classified, they are sent to Dublin where 
they are given a final arrangement by their skilled cataloguer, Mr. 
Sean O’Sullivan. The Commission has kept some forty or fifty of the 
best recordings of tales, but they usually pare the records and use 
them over and over again. The problem is, of course, somewhat 
different from the recording of folksongs, where tune and manner 
of singing are so important. 

After leaving Galway we went on some thirty miles into the 
Joyces’ Country, a part of Galway surrounded by a group of moun- 
tains known as the Twelve Pins. We settled for several days at a 
small inn at the head of Lough Corrib. On this long June evening 
9 o’clock was not too late for us to go on a visit to Frank Burke, 
the collector for the district around Maam. Here we entered our first 
Irish cottage. It was hardly typical, since it contained two rooms 
downstairs and sleeping quarters above. Burke’s father and mother 
were sitting before the turf fire talking Irish when we went in. They 
were very hospitable and insisted upon serving us tea and having us 
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join the circle. Mrs. Thompson admired the large side of bacon 
which was hanging from the ceiling and begged for a drink of but- 
termilk, and I shared American tobacco with Mr. Burke. We no 
longer felt ourselves aliens in a strange land. Since it was not be- 
yond 10 o’clock and the fish were supposed to be biting, Seamus 
went on the lough and tried his luck. We all then took a walk to 
see the wishing-well, which has apparently been bringing good for- 
tune to its votaries for thousands of years. As night was at last 
falling we walked back toward the Burkes’ and quite by accident met 
one of the best of the local shannechas. He spoke some English to us, 
but told Seamus that he would not undertake to tell any tales in Eng- 
lish. He had learned them in Irish and could not transfer their style 
to another language. 

The next morning we looked up Michal Walsh who said that he 
could tell tales in English as well as Irish. He drove with us to the 
next village and told me one long tale which lasted the entire jour- 
ney there and back. This was a well-known fairy tale which appears 
in Grimm, but it was worked out with the greatest elaboration. 
Every situation was dramatized, conversations were given in full, 
and every character was properly visualized. I was assured that the 
kind of tale he told in English was much the same as the Irish 
tales I heard. As a matter or fact, he told the same tale later to 
Seamus in Irish. The wonder that immediately strikes the hearer is 
the careful elaboration of the narrative. Nearly all the stories I heard 
given in Ireland were long. It was not unusual for the teller 
to occupy from thirty to forty minutes and to use up five or six rec- 
ords as he proceeded inexorably toward a far-off and predetermined 
end. 

Two tale-tellers we shall not soon forget, both of them named 
Burke. One Sunday afternoon Frank Burke, the collector; Seamus; 
Professor Myles Dillon of the National Unversity; and Mrs. Thomp- 
son and I stopped to see old Billy Burke. The aged man, now many 
years a widower, lived with his widower son in a small cottage at 
the foot of a mountain and alongside a most beautiful little lake. 
The old man had picked up a few words of English many years ago 
when he worked for a few weeks in British shipyards and al- 
though he was ill-dressed and lived in extreme poverty, there was 
about him an atmosphere of nobility as he welcomed his honored 
guests. When at length we went into his one-room cottage he made 
up the turf fire and gave us benches to sit on. After a while he 
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agreed to tell a tale, and the machine was set up. As the word passed 
around the village that old Billy was telling stories, the neighbors 
began to drift in and soon the walls were lined with interested listen- 
ers. One of the most eager of these was a young boy of twelve, who 
was himself learning to be a shannecha. Hardly a phrase of the old 
man’s tale escaped hm. Little by little he is working up a reper- 
tory. Frank Burke has already collected twelve tales from the young 
boy. If he has his way about it, the art of tale-telling in Ireland 
will not perish. 

Mrs. Thompson had explored the cottage before we entered and 
had noticed that on the built-in bed near the fireplace—‘the hag- 
bed” where the old woman sleeps—there was a hen’s nest with two 
eggs. No woman had, of course, slept in this bed for these many 
years. As the crowd moved in around the walls, they began to sit 
on the bed, and Mrs. Thompson waited in vain for someone to sit 
on the eggs. 

After three days in the Maam valley we drove around the coast 
of Connemara and spent the night at Kilkieran. This town is oppo- 
site the Aran Islands, and the life on the coast is practically the 
same as that on the Islands themselves. Those who have seen the 
remarkable moving picture “The Man of Aran” will realize just what 
the surroundings at Kilkieran were like. In the late evening we 
went up through the rocks to the cottage of Eamon Burke. AI- 
though it was eleven o’clock at night and growing dark, we were 
made welcome to his turf fire. Eamon told long tales, mostly tradi- 
tions about feuds and wars in sixteenth century Ireland. We did 
not record these, since they are being systematically collected by 
Liam Costello. All the conversation was in Irish, and Eamon’s 
wife and daughter did not know a word of English aside from a con- 
ventional “God bless you” as we left. Life must be very hard for 
these people, who seem almost destitute. It is remarkable that this 
old man, crippled and nearly blind, in his little cottage blown upon 
by the gales from the Atlantic, should nevertheless find solace for 
himself and his neighbors in skillfully wrought tales of ancient days. 

Seamus says that Eamon Burke has a repertory of more than a 
hundred stories. These are worked out in great detail and are told 
with animation and interest. They are apparently rehearsed as care- 
fully as a great actor rehearses his lines. Recordings of the same 
tale five years apart show that there is practically no variation in 
the wording of these long tales. Such shannechas as the Burkes are 
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known far and wide for their skill, and they naturally take great 
pride in their accomplishment. They do not practice their art for 
money, and they never think of taking up a collection, as certain bal- 
lad singers sometimes do. The most they like to accept in the way of 
a gratuity is a little tobacco or a drink. The shannechas seem to be 
carrying on a very ancient craft. All the great movements of Euro- 
pean history—the fall of Rome, the Saxon conquest, the Crusades,— 
have left these people, out on the western edge, almost untouched. 
‘Many of their customs seem to go back far beyond Christianity, per- 
haps into the Bronze Age. The Norman Conquest, to be sure, af- 
fected them eventually by pushing them ever farther westward. And 
the discovery of America has cared for their surplus population. 
But those who remain at home carry on the old life with very little 
change. 

The work that the Irish Folklore Commission is doing in preserv- 
ing these traditions is a service that is not only patriotic but also of 
the greatest value to all students of the folktale. Already in their 
archives in Dublin they have recorded nearly four hundred thousand 
pages of stories. They estimate that one-tenth of the material has 
now been collected. Fortunately, the appropriation for this work has 
recently been increased, so that additions can be made to the eight 
full-time collectors and the hundred and fifty part-time helpers. A 
large program which will enlist the help of the school children has 
how been inaugurated. It is not expected that the actual records of 
tales made by school children will be very valuable, but it is hoped 


that they will disclose where the tales have been heard and will thus 


furnish clues to many tale-tellers—professional shannechas and oth- 
ers—who might be overlooked. 

Up to the present the principal effort of the Commission has been 
to preserve the tales in the Gaelic-speaking parts of Ireland, since 
it is recognized that in spite of all the efforts at the revival of Irish, 
it is ceasing to be spoken as widely as it used to be. The large Eng- 
lish-speaking section of Ireland also has many shannechas who carry 
on the same tradition as their Gaelic rivals. The English-speaking 
folklorist who is interested in collecting this kind of material would 
find a rich field in such a county as Sligo. If he is in earnest and is 
willing to accept advice from Irishmen who know the field, he will 
undoubtedly receive cordial cooperation. No better training ground 
for the man who hopes to be a serious student of folklore could be 
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found than those counties of Ireland where the old manner of tale- 
telling is still preserved. 

It is of interest to American readers to realize that some of the best 
Irish shannechas are living in America. The parish priests in many 
parts of Ireland can give the American addresses of some of the best 
of the craft who have migrated to our shores. Many of them still 
speak Gaelic. They are to be found in such communities as Boston; 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Gary, Indiana; Chicago; and Butte, 
Montana. Mr. O’Duilearga has consented to come to America next 
year and lecture about these Irish tales and his work in trying to 
preserve them. One of his principal hopes in connection with this 
trip is to meet a large number of Irish shannechas in their new 
homes. 


Indiana University. 
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THE STUDY OF FOLKSONG IN AMERICA’ 
by George Herzog 


ciation are an encouraging sign of the interest in folk life and 

folk art in the United States. This interest has time and again 
been stimulated by the great reservoirs of folklore in the South. And 
as the South in the past has contributed richly to the study of folk- 
song in America, so it is a region eminently fitted to participate in 
advances which would seem to be indicated for the future. But before 
looking ahead, it would perhaps be well to pause and see just where 
our studies are at present. 

The study of folksong in this country will always be indebted to 
those who marked out the field and made the first contributions, 
many of them unsurpassed as yet; scholars like George L. Kittredge, 
W. W. Newell, Phillips Barry, Louise Pound, and Gordon H. Ger- 
ould. Special mention will always have to be made of Cecil J. Sharp, 
who through his writings and collecting activities, which in the 
United States centered in the South, has exerted a vigorous and last- 
ing influence. Southern scholars at present engaged in the study of 
folksong are too numerous to mention; yet at least the name should 
not be omitted of the late C. Alphonso Smith, who at the University 
of Virginia as early as thirty years ago taught and worked in be- 
half of the recognition of American folksong. 

I shall not attempt to specify what each of these students accom- 
plished and contributed, but will merely point to various parts of 
the total picture. For one thing, it appears that a general apprecia- 
tion has been growing in this country of the intellectual, historical, 
and cultural importance of folksong, as well as of its value from 
the esthetic viewpoint—literary and musical. The earlier work, 
which was largely pioneering, also testifies to an interest in special 
problems, in questions of the origin of folksong, especially balladry, 
and of the various processes shaping and modifying folksongs. 

In later years this interest in generalities shifted, to a considerable 
extent and quite justifiably, to a preoccupation with detail. It 
seemed, for instance, that if we were concerned with the question, 
how far we deal with an indigenous product that has grown on the 


Te formation and growth of the Southeastern Folklore Asso- 





*Address given at the annual meeting of the Southeastern Folklore Association, April 
2, 1938, Chapel Hill. 
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soil where it is found—and thus with the question, how far folk- 
song reflects the culture or psychology of its present singers and list- 
eners—we must pay special attention to its migratory propensities. 
Beginning with an attempt to reconstruct the original, least adulter- 
ated, and one hoped artistically most satisfactory version of the folk- 
song, scholars became interested in the comparative merits of dif- 
ferent versions and their respective age. This led to the accumulation 
and study of local variants, which again threw further light on mi- 
gration and diffusion; on the creativeness and inventiveness of local 
folk on the one hand, and their predilection on the other hand for 
products which have come to them from other groups, even courtly 
and city folk. Scholars begin to realize how much folksongs drift 
and travel, and what strange family skeletons may be hidden in their 
venerable ancestry. Asa result, interest veered somewhat from the 
folk as original creators, which they well may be, to the folk singer; 
the constantly active recreator of forms that often may not have 
come from a fixed and established original, or even from a particular 
homeland, but have been ira state of flux ever since they existed. 

We have, in short, come to learn that the general and fundamental 
problems of origin and ultimate derivation are extremely elusive and 
can be approached only with a great mass of comparative data; that 
it is more fruitful at the moment, and for many of us even more grat- 
ifying, to work toward these long-range goals with a short-range 
approach. With such an approach, every bit of folksong sung today, 
every fragment, every hybrid and broken-down snatch may have its 
importance, because folksong is not necessarily the straggling sur- 
vival of a glorious and more mature tradition, but is a going con- 
cern which manifests itself and its processes in every instance. 

The range of interest has become extended in other ways. While 
many still stress above all the traditional British ballads, especially 
those in the Child compilation, the number of studies—or at least 
of materials—that concern themselves with other types of folksong 
is increasing. More and more students seem to feel that the returns 
from the ballad field are diminishing ones. Certainly we should not 
continue to be preoccupied with one special type of folksong, if our 
aim is to form a total picture of what people sing in their daily life. 
Folksong then becomes one of the means through which we learn 
about the present and people in the present, instead of an avenue 
into a treasured but hazy and perhaps largely fictive past. 
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Since every scrap of folksong found in use today may be looked 
upon as a living document of a special phase of contemporary life, 
we may feel justified in continuing to follow our treasure-hunting 
and tracking instincts, though the game may be smaller and its pelt 
less impressive. The number of our collecting fraternity grows, and 
so does the territory we cover. Our materials gain in multiplicity 
and variety, as the focus shifts from past to present, from general 
problems to specific detail. We have had opportunity also to realize 
that the detail imposes different standards of scholarly work; that 
the specimens have to be prepared with more painstaking care. In- 
creasing awareness of the intimate interrelations between text and 
melody, of the fact that the song as a mere poem hardly exists at all, 
leads to growing consideration for the musical side of our work. 
The day is not far when recording and even publishing the music of 
only the first stanza will be considered very inferior procedure in- 
deed, and publishing a song without its melody comparable to mount- 
ing a butterfly with one wing torn off. We also recognize more 
clearly than before that conventional musical technic and notation 
have their limitations, which to a large extent can be overcome by 
objective recordings and other means. 

The pedigree of a song has become more important too: where 
and how and from whom the singer learned his song, where he him- 
self comes from, where his parents came from, what his own con- 
tacts and those of his family have been. All these data are and ought 
to be recorded by the conscientious collector. 

Through all this, the single song has taken on more meaning. The 
poem is placed in its musical setting; the melody emerges from the 
fluid medium of the music through all the stanzas; the song and its 
singer become part of community history, part of the maze of fam- 
ily traditions and genealogies, of the migrations of individuals, fam- 
ilies, and whole groups. 

There is one respect, however, in which I believe we have so far 
failed to view folksong as a significant part of a larger whole: we 
have not taken full account of its place and role in the community 
where it functions, nor of its meaning for the individual who sings 
it and listens to it. This in spite of the fact that for us “folk” does 
not mean any more the vague natural man of Rousseau, or the 
equally vague “primordial man” of the early sociologist. 

Early literary studies usually treated literature as a beautiful 
manifestation of the human spirit, a spirit which was assumed to 
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function as in a void, irrespective of time and place. Later insights 
showed that the literature of a certain period and place was inti- 
mately connected with the nature of that period and place; the lit- 
erary scholar for many purposes turned into a historian and had to 
learn the technic of the historian. 

We are probably in a somewhat comparable position today. We 
recognize folksong as a part of the total life of the community, the 
social group. But we do not quite know how to render justice to 
this. The literary or musical person is not equipped to be at the 
same time a sociologist. His background and interests rarely ac- 
quaint him with the technic of studying society and communities. 
Yet it is at this point, I believe, that the study of folksong can make 
its most important contribution at present. We have collected 
patiently and we are collecting patiently, but if we seriously ask 
ourselves what all our treasures mean, we might find ourselves at a 
loss for an answer. Some of us would, of course, feel that the esthetic 
values are reason enough; but many might have to confess that the 
sheer pleasure of gathering was the sole and ultimate meaning of the 
game. We must admit that much if not most of what is published 
in our field is devoid of any discussion whatsoever. Perhaps this is 
because after the big battles, like those of the communal origin of 
ballads, little fervor remains. Our publications often look as if we 
were left without problems. If we are ready to grapple with new 
ones, there are many at hand; and some of the most fruitful may 
come from the social sciences: sociology, anthropology, psychology. 

The South is in an especially favored position, and could give us 
illumination and insight such as few sections of the United States 
could offer. It is apparently in the South that we have territories 
the most solidly settled by people whose cultural identity of the near- 
past has been least affected by industrial civilization and its con- 
comitant goods and evils. The material is at hand. In view espe- 
cially of the intensive sociological studies of rural communities and 
problems fostered at various Southern universities,- the South has 
excellent opportunities. 

The problems that suggest themselves at this point are naturally 
somewhat new and untried for both the sociologist and the folklorist. 
They formulate themselves, however, with great ease, if we merely 
ask those questions our curiosity would be most apt to prompt. 

We may well wonder, for example, just why it is that people find 
delight or satisfaction in singing about things so remote as castles 
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and kings and princes, whose existence in actual life would clash with 
what they know and practice of democracy. How and why do songs 
concerned with actual local happenings become localized elsewhere, 
so that other places and other actors become substituted for the orig- 
inal ones? What songs does the singer like, which ones does he care 
less for, and why? How much does he respond to subject matter, 
literary quality, local color, or to musical quality, or other factors? 
Is there a folk-artist’s personality and psychology? Does he play 
some particular role in his community? Is music something that 
endows him with special prestige? What is the difference between 
the repertoires of the young people and of the old? How does one 
become an acknowledged singer? How does one learn songs? 
What are the standards of criticism? What are the attitudes of the 
audience? 

Some of the questions referred to grow out of the literary interest 
as much as out of one more directly sociological. There are, inci- 
dentally, a large number of strictly literary problems which would 
bear investigation or refinement. For instance, the difference in 
style and tone between the British and the local American material. 
Or the nature of the changes in plot and style which the British 
material shows in the American versions. Again, our ideas of the 
various types of folksong, and their definition or delimitation, are 
deplorably vague. 

To the questions concerned with the social function of songs, 
many could be added. Some of them may seem obvious, easily an- 
swered or commented on by anyone who has lived with rural people, 
or has had direct experience with them. Such comments would be 
based on observations, experiences, chance remarks of singers, inci- 
dental to collecting. These miscellaneous items, which we are apt to 
disregard, are some of the ingredients out of which, with a proper 
grasp of the problems they suggest, a picture of the function and 
life of folksong could be built up. What we may then learn from the 
sociologist or the social psychologist is to understand this picture 
against the background of social trends and forces in the commun- 
ity or the group. 

I have stressed the interest in specific detail and in the functional 
setting of the local background, in contrast with the interest in more 
abstract questions at the beginning stages of the study of folksong. 
These trends are in line with the standards of careful and patient 
scientific procedure. But a swing too much in either of these direc- 
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tions ought to be guarded against. Multiplication of detail, if car- 
ried beyond a certain point, becomes meaningless unless it is offered 
in some context. Local background offers an important context, but 
it should not lead to militant provincialism. As our findings accumu- 
late and our technic grows more refined, it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to keep our materials within the perspective of their broader 
historical and cultural connections. Yet we must remain aware 
that the songs current in the several regions of this country repre- 
sent merely offshoots of the various European styles and folk tradi- 
tions from which ultimately they stem, and that these traditions 
themselves have been for long in a state of flux and interchange, 
with each other as well as with the music of the church, the court, 
and the city. 


Columbia University. 
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POPULAR BALLADS RECORDED IN KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


by Edwin Capers Kirkland and 
Mary Neal Kirkland 


{ INCE July 1, 1937, we have recorded on acetate or aluminum 
S disks over 275 ballads and folksongs from east Tennessee and 
western North Carolina. Several collectors have quoted rather 
mournfully the remark made by an old Highland woman to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott as he was writing down the words of the songs: “They 
were made for singing, and no for reading; but ye ha’e broken the 
charm now, an’ they’ll never be sung mair.”” By preserving the old 
ballads on partially permanent disks, we do not break, but rather 
capture, the charm. 


From our collection we have chosen the popular ballads recorded 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, because, although all of the variants are 
not significant, a few are, and because so much attention has been 
given to the mountains and isolated districts that we want to pre- 
sent what has been collected during two months in one of the cities. 


THE TWA BROTHERS 
(Child 49) 

“The Dying Soldier,” said by the singer to be a Civil War song, 
was recorded July 25, 1937, by Dr. Claudius M. Capps, a physician, 
who learned it many years ago from Miss Nanie McNew, of Carlisle, 
Kentucky. Dr. Capps said: “I don’t think this is all the song, but 
it is all I remember.” 

This variant of five stanzas begins abruptly and leaves out the 
first part of the story given in most versions. “Highland shirt” 
in the first and second stanzas obviously grew out of “holland shirt,” 
found in several of the Child versions, the change being made prob- 
ably because some singer, ignorant of a holland shirt, thought “high- 
land” more appropriate. 

The Knoxville fragment is very close to Campbell and Sharp’s A 
text from Hot Springs, North Carolina, and the C text from Mount 
Fair, Virginia.” Also a few lines are nearer those in the two variants 


from Mississippi given by Professor Hudson’ than to any others. 


*Arthur Palmer Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi, p. 43. 
*English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, No. 11. 
*Op. cit., No. 7. 
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The Dying Soldier 
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Oh, Willie, take my highland shirt, 

Tear it from gore to gore, 

And wrop it around my bleeding wounds, 
And I will bleed no more. 


Wiliie took his highland shirt, 

Tore it from gore to gore, 

And wropt it around his bleeding wounds; 
He still bled more and more. 


Oh, Willie, take me on your back 
And carry me to the church door, 
And lay me down on the cold ground 
And I will bleed no more. 


Willie took him on his back 

And carried him to the church door, 
And laid him down on the cold ground 
And he bled more and more. 


Oh, Willie, go dig my grave, 

Dig it both wide and deep, 

And place my prayer book by my side, 
A marble stone at my head and feet. 


DIVES AND LAZARUS 
(Child 56) 

“The Rich Man and Lazarus” was recorded July 5, 1937, by Mr. J. 
C. Jarnigan, night watchman at the University of Tennessee, who 
learned it about twenty years ago from a man at Morristown, Ten- 
nessee. 
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This ballad was discovered in America by Campbell and Sharp at 
Flag Pond, Tennessee, in 1916, and later collected by the Virginia 
Folklore Society at Barber, Virginia, in 1924.’ The Knoxville vari- 
ant follows closely in outline and in language the other two Ameri- 
can texts, but is nearer the text from Flag Pond. Professor Davis’s 
comment on the Virginia version is applicable to all three 
American texts: “The Virginia version differs entirely, except in 
bald outline of the Biblical story, from the Child versions. The dif- 
ference of language is just about complete.”” Since the publication 
of the first two American texts the term “secondary ballad’” has 
been used to designate the retelling of a ballad by one who derived 
his ideas, but very little, if any, of his phraseology, from the earlier 
text. Although ballad authorities are not unanimous in approving 
the term “secondary,” it serves as a convenient label for such texts 
as the following. 


MoM J2144 me Rich wan ana Lazarus 
4 

















Pomp and gran-deur was his crime; He was ve-ry nu-mer-ous. 


There was a man in ancient time, 
Our Savior does inform us; 

Pomp and grandeur was his crime; 
He was very numerous. 


He fared sumptous lie’ each day, 

Both purple and fine linen; 

He eat and drink but scorned to pray; 
He spent his life in sinning. 


Poor begging Lazarus at his gate 
To help himself unable; 
Not one crumb would he give him 
That fell from his rich table. 
‘Op. cit., No. 84. 
*Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., Traditional Ballads of Virginia, No. 14. 
‘Ibid., p. 175. 


‘Phillips Barry, British Ballads from Maine, pp. 377 ff. 
*Sumptuously. 
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The dogs took pity and licked his sores, 
More ready to defend him. 


At last death came; the poor man died 
By angel band attended; 

Straightway fled to Abraham’s bosom 
Where all his sorrow ended. 


The rich man died and was buried too; 
But oh his dreadful station; 
With Heaven and Lazarus both in view 
He landed in damnation. 
SIR PATRICK SPENS’ 
(Child 58) 

“Sir Patrick Spence” was recorded August 5, 1937, by Miss Clara 
J. McCauley, Supervisor of Public School Music in the city schools. 
She remembers hearing her father sing it in Orange County, North 
Carolina, and says that members of her family have been singing 
it for as long as she can remember. She does not know where her 
father learned it, but believes that the variant as she sings it has not 
been influenced in text or melody by printed versions. 

This eleven-stanza variant, although shorter than most printed 
texts, tells a fairly complete story, and opens as usual with the king 
sitting in Dumferling town drinking his blood-red wine. The motive 
for Sir Patrick’s journey, to bring back a lovely maiden from far 
Norway, is given; however, the air of impending tragedy usually 
stressed is passed over quickly and the story moves rapidly to- 
ward the catastrophe. The ending is unusual. Instead of the ladies 
who wait tragically for the Scottish lords who will never return, we 
have a picture of life going on in Dumferling town, as the king still 
sits, drinking his blood-red wine and asking, “Where can I get a 
good sailor to sail this ship of mine?” 

The Knoxville variant is the second to be found in America;” 
the first, discovered by Mr. John Powell at Norfolk, Virginia,” fol- 


*For text and tune see Edwin Capers Kirkland, “Sir Patrick Spens Found in Tennes- 
see,” SFQ, I (December, 1937), 1-2. 

*T have information which I hope will lead to other variants; but as yet I have been 
unable to collect them. 

™Tn the Lowlands Low,” SFQ, I (March, 1937), pp. 1-12. 
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lows closely Child’s H. The Knoxville text is also a variant of 
Child’s H, but shows more variation from the Child text than Mr. 
Powell’s variant. The tune is different from, and we think more 
pleasing than, that published by Mr. Powell or the one found in 
Alexander Keith’s Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad 
Airs.” The last part of the tune is the same as that published by Pro- 
fessor Child,” which he took from the Harris MS., “Ballads learned 
by Amelia Harris in her childhood from an old nurse in Perthshire 
(the last years of the 18th century); taken down by her daughter, 
who has added a few of her own collecting. With an appendix of airs. 
Harvard College Library.’ 


LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET 
(Child 73) 

“Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor” was recorded July, 1937, by 
Mrs. Mariana Schaupp, of Columbus, Ohio, whose husband was a 
member of the faculty of the University of Tennessee. She learned 
it from Miss Katherine Carr, of Bellefontaine, Ohio. This frag- 
ment of four stanzas is closer to the Virginia variants K, L, and O” 
than to any of the other numerous texts. 


2194, Lora Thomas and Fair Eleanor 
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I should stay at home. 
LORD LOVEL 
(Child 75) 


Miss Clara J. McCauley in July, 1937, recorded two melodies, but 
only the first stanza of this well known ballad, which shows so little 
variation, especially in the first stanza, that it is impossible to com- 
pare the Knoxville fragment with other variants. 

™P. 47. 


“English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 415. 


“Sargent and Kittredge, ed., English and Scottish Popular Ballads (1904), p. 678. 
*Davis, No. 18. 
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A 


“Lord Lovel” was recorded by Miss McCauley, who heard this 
tune sung by several women in southwest Virginia. 





























LY — or 
good speed. 


B 


“Lord Lovel” was recorded by Miss McCauley, who learned this 
tune from her father in Orange County, North Carolina. 
Lord Lovel 
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lov-er good speed, a wish-ing her lov-er good speed. 


BARBARA ALLEN 
(Child 84) 

The texts of “Barbara Allen” recovered in Knoxville are not sig- 
nificant in themselves, but had no survivals been found of this most 
widely known popular ballad, that fact would have been remarkable. 
Two complete texts and two first-stanza fragments have been re- 
corded. As most collectors have stated before, more texts could 
have been collected but at the expense of missing items less common. 
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A 


Thirteen stanzas of “Barbara Allen” were recorded July, 1937, by 
Mr. Sam Hatcher, a young man who said that he heard it first from 
his mother but that he has heard it so many times since that he never 
sings the words in the same way. 


B 


Sixteen stanzas of “Barbara Allen’ were recorded August, 1937, 
by Mr. Jack Moore, a young man who learned it from various peo- 
ple around Townsend, Blount County, Tennessee. 


C 


One stanza of “Barbara Allen’ was recorded July, 1937, by Miss 
McCauley, who learned it from her father in Orange County, North 
Carolina. 


Ah atte Barbara Allen 
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Sweet Will-iam Grove on his death bed lay, For the love of Bar'bra Al-Jene 


D 


One stanza of “Barbara Allen” was recorded July, 1937, by Mr. 
Ted Lewis, who did not remember where he learned it. 


THE MAID FREED FROM THE GALLOWS 
(Child 95) 

“The Hangman’s Tree” was recorded January, 1937, by Miss 
Mary Biggs, a teacher in the city schools, who learned it from her 
mother, a native of east Tennessee. Miss Biggs said, “I do not re- 
member the end of this, but we think the sweetheart saved the 
man.” 


mL das Saito The Jangnan's Tree 
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ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN 
(Child 125) 

“Robin Hood and Little John” was recorded July, 1937, by Mrs. 
Mariana Schaupp, “who learned it from her father, Mr. Marion Tay- 
lor Cummings, who had it from his mother, Frances Hayden Cum- 
mings, once of Kentucky. It has been in the family for at least eighty 
years.” 

Professor Child printed only one text, and did not include a vari- 
ant from Virginia which is in his manuscript collection preserved at 
the Harvard College Library.” A variant found at Normal, Illinois, 
in 1908, was edited and published by Professor H. S. V. Jones.” 

The Child printed text contains thirty-nine stanzas; the Illinois, 
twenty; and the Knoxville, sixteen. All give the essential parts of 
the story, and maintain in general the internal rime in the third line. 
The American variants leave out explanatory material, such as Robin 
Hood’s instructions to his men that they are to tarry in the forest 
while he seeks adventure alone, but that they are to come to his 
assistance should he blow upon his horn. The American variants 
also leave off the description of the merrymaking as Little John is 
taken into the band, baptized, dressed in green, told of his future 
work, and his name changed from John Little to Little John. 

Robin Hood and Little John 
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*Reed Smith, “The Traditional Ballad in the South,” JAFL, XXVII (1914), 57-58. 
*“Robin Hood and Little John,” JAFL, XXIII (1910), 432-34. 
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When Robin Hood was about eighteen years old, 
He chanced to meet Little John, 

A jolly brisk blade, just fit for his trade, 

For he was a sturdy young man. 


Although he was Little, his limbs they were large; 
His stature was seven feet high. 

Wherever he came, he soon quickened his name, 
And he presently caused them to fly. 


One day these two met on a long narrow bridge, 
And neither of them would give way, 

When Robin stepped up to the stranger and said, 
“T’ll show you brave Nottingham play.” 


“You speak like a coward,” the stranger he said, 
“As there with your long bow you stand. 

I vow and protest you may shoot at my breast 
While I have but a staff in my hand.” 


“The name of a coward,” said Robin, “I scorn, 
And so my long bow I lay by. 

And then for your sake a staff I will take, 

The faith of your manhood to try.” 


Then Robin he stepped out into a grove, 
And pulled up a staff of green oak, 

And this being done straight back he did come 
And thus to the stranger he spoke. 


“Behold thou my staff; it is lusty and tough; 
On this long narrow bridge let us play; 
Then he who falls in, the other shall win 
The battle, and then we’ll away.” 


Then Robin hit the stranger a crack on the crown 
Which caused the blood to appear, 

And thus so enraged they more closely engaged 
And they laid on the blows most severe. 
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The stranger hit Robin a crack on his crown, 
Which was a most terrible stroke. 

The very next blow laid Robin below 

And tumbled him into the brook. 


“Oh where are you now?” the stranger, he cried. 
With a hearty laugh in reply, 

“Oh, faith in the flood,” cried bold Robin Hood, 
“And floating away with the tide.” 


Then Robin, he waded all out of the deep 
And pulled himself up by a thorn; 

Then just at the last he blew a loud blast 
So merrily on his bugle horn. 


The hills they did echo, the valleys did ring, 
Which caused his gay men to appear, 

All dressed in green, most fair to be seen; 
Straight up to the master they steer. 


“What aileth thee, Master?” quoth William Stutely. 
“You seem to be wet to the skin.” 

“No matter,” said he, “this fellow you see, 

In fighting hath tumbled me in.” 


“We'll pluck out his eyes, and duck him likewise.” 
Then seized they the stranger right there. 

“Nay, let him go free,” quoth bold Robin Hood, 
“For he’s a brave fellow. Forbear! 


“Cheer up, jolly blade, and don’t be afraid 

Of these gay men that you see. 

There are fourscore and nine, and if you will be mine 
You may wear of my own livery.” 


A brace of fat doe was quickly brought in, 
Good ale and strong liquor likewise ; 

The feast was so good all in the greenwood 
Where this jolly babe was baptized. 
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JAMES HARRIS, OR THE DAEMON LOVER 
(Child 243) 
A 

“The House Carpenter,” a nine-stanza variant, was recorded July 
25, 1937, by Dr. Claudius M. Capps, a physician, who said that he 
probably learned this ballad from his mother. Since this text is the 
one usually found, it is difficult to determine its relation to other 
American survivals; however, we feel that it is most like the Vir- 
ginia I and J.” 
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he's a fine young man. 


B 


“The Rocky Mountain Top” was recorded July, 1937, by Mr. Ray- 
mond Stanley, who learned it from his father-in-law, Mr. Frank Bur- 
nett, of Middlesboro, Kentucky. “James Harris,” like “The Lass of 
Roch Royal,” is often mixed with other ballads and songs. Such a 
mixture is found here. The last two stanzas belong unmistakably 
to “James Harris,” but the first four to a story of a mountain boy 
and girl and their disappointed love. Campbell and Sharp, at Car- 
men, North Carolina, collected only one stanza of “The Rocky Moun- 


tain Top,’” and that is practically the same as the second stanza here. 


Mt x1 9g. Rocky Mountain Top 

















Oh, I leid my head in a col-lege door, To hear the true lo-vers weep. 


*Davis, No. 40. 
"Op. cit., No. 59%. 
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As I rode out so early one morn, 

To hear little birds sing sweet. 

Oh, I laid my head in a college” door, 
To hear the true lovers weep. 


“Don’t you remember the rocky mountain tops so high, 
With your hand upon my brow? 

You promised you’d marry me 

And make me a lawful bride.” 


“Yes, I remember the rocky mountain tops so high 
With my hand upon your brow. 

I promised to marry you 

And make you a lawful bride.” 


“Hush up, oh it’s my fair little miss; 
Don’t tell no stories on me; 

I'll buy you a plate of yellow plated gold 
And hang it on a willow weeping tree.” 


“Would you forsaken your house carpenter, 
Would you forsaken your land, 

Would you forsaken your three little babes 
And go with another man?” 


“Oh it’s I'll forsaken my house carpenter; 
Oh it’s I'll forsaken my land; 

Oh it’s I’ll forsaken my three little babes 
And go with another man.” 


OUR GOODMAN 
(Child 274) 

“Three Nights’ Experience” was recorded July, 1937, by Mr. Buck 
Fulton and Mr. Sam Hatcher. Fulton sang the words spoken by 
the husband and said that he learned the song from his mother. 
Hatcher in a high-pitched voice sang the part of the wife, and the 
two of them made the most of the dramatic element so apparent in 
this and other popular ballads. Dorothy Scarborough in her Song 


*Certainly for cottage, but even after we asked whether it should be cottage, the 
singer insisted on college. 
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Catcher in Southern Mountains” has two texts with the title “Three 
Nights of Experience.” At Lawsonville, North Carolina, we found 
in one of the homes a commercial phonograph record, 45092-B, made 
by the Okeh Record Company, on which Earl Johnson and His 
Dixie Entertainers sang “Three Nights’ Experience” to the same 
tune as that used by Fulton and Hatcher. Johnson also had the part 
of the wife sung in a high-pitched voice. All of the texts that have 
been mentioned have the same details, and practically the same words. 
The existence of a commercial record may have something to do 
with the similarity, although the simplicity of the incremental repe- 
tition may be sufficient to account for it. 


THE FARMER’S CURST WIFE 
(Child 278) 


A 


A complete variant of “The Farmer’s Curst Wife’ was recorded 
November, 1936, by Mr. Oliver Hamby, who learned it at his home 
in Unaka, North Carolina. Speaking of the refrain in the second 
and fifth lines, he said, “I have never seen these lines in print and 
just wrote them as they sounded to me.” He added, “Aside from 
my own singing I have not heard this song in over twelve years.” 



































B 


“Hi Lum Day” was recorded July, 1937, by Mrs. Mariana 
Schaupp, who learned it from her father, Mr. Marion Taylor Cum- 
mings of Beatrice, Nebraska. 


™Pp. 232-35. 
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The Farmer's Curst Wife 
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To my hi-lun, hi-lum day. 


One day the old devil he came to my plow, 
(Whistled refrain) 

Saying, “’Tis one of your children that I must have now 
To my hi-lum, hi-lum day. 


“Your oldest daughter I do not crave, 
But your old scolding wife, ’tis she I must have.” 


“Well,” said the old man, “if the rest you will leave, 
My old scolding wife, ’tis she you may have.” 


So he packed her off till he came to Hell, 
And he pitched her in saying, “There you may dwell.” 


Came old Beelzebub, rattling his chains; 
She picked up a poker and beat out his brains. 


Came three little devils to raise her up higher; 
She up with her foot and kicked nine in the fire. 


Then the old she-devil looked over the wall, 
Saying, “Take her ‘way, Master Devil, or she'll kill us all.” 


So he picked her up all on his back, 
Like an old johnny pedlar went packing her back. 


She was seven years going and seven years coming, 
And she called for the mush she had left in the oven. 


“Well,” said the old man, “What to do I can’t tell, 
For you aren't fit for heaven and you won’t stay in hell.” 
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THE SWEET TRINITY, OR THE GOLDEN VANITY 
(Child 286) 

“The Merry Golden Tree” was recorded July 25, 1937, by Dr. 
Claudius M. Capps, who said that he probably learned it from his 
mother over fifty years ago. This variant seems closer to Professor 
Hudson’s Mississippi A text” and Mr. Mellinger E. Henry’s text 
from Cade’s Cove, Tennessee,” than to any other American survivals. 


MH. Mede 129. The Merry Golden Tree 
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low land lone-some low, As she sailed on the lone-some sea. 





THE BROWN GIRL 
(Child 295) 

“The Rich Irish Lady” was recorded July 25, 1937, by Dr. Claud- 
ius M. Capps, who does not remember where he learned it. This 
variant, like that of “Dives and Lazarus,” is one of the doubtful sur- 
vivals of Child ballads. Variants similar to this one have been sep- 
arated from the Child ballads,” classified as “secondary” Child bal- 
lads,” and before the term “secondary” came into use, accepted with 
reluctance as a survival of Child 295.” 


Counting all variants and fragments, this collection of popular bal- 
lads from Knoxville includes nineteen texts for thirteen Child bal- 
lads. Looking at the history of the oral transmission, we see that 
four of these came from North Carolina, three from Kentucky, and 
one each from Virginia, Ohio, and Nebraska. Looking at the simi- 
larities which seem to point to close relationship between these texts 
and those from other states, we find seven from Virginia, this num- 
ber being due in part at least to the extensive work done by Pro- 

Op. cit., No. 25. 

*“Ballads and Folk-Songs from the Southern Highlands,” JAFL, XLV (1932), 26-28. 

*John Harrington Cox, Folk-Songs of the South, p. 366. 


*Phillips Barry, British Ballads from Maine, p. 418. 
*Davis, No. 50; Hudson, No. 27. 
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fessor Davis and the Virginia Folklore Society; three from North 
Carolina; two from Mississippi; and one each from West Virginia 
and Illinois. 

At the present time forty Child ballads have been found in Ten- 
nessee; thirty-three of these have now been published ;" seven are 
in the manuscript collection of Miss Geneva Anderson, Maryville, 
Tennessee.” 

The popular ballads presented in this article show that they are 
still living in Knoxville, and that one does not have to go to the 
mountainous, isolated, or illiterate districts to find them. Of course, 
some of the popular ballads surviving in Knoxville can be traced to 
mountain communities, but not all of them—and not the most sig- 
nificant of them. From a teacher in the city schools we received 
“The Maid Freed from the Gallows”; from a physician, “James Har- 
ris, or the Daemon Lover”; from the wife of a faculty member of 
the University of Tennessee, “Robin Hood and Little John”; and 
from the Supervisor of Public School Music, “Sir Patrick Spens”. 
The variants of “Sir Patrick Spens” and of “Robin Hood and Little 
John,” both found only occasionally in America, have not, so far as 
we have been able to trace their oral transmission, touched the 
mountains. The mountain folk have contributed a wealth of ma- 
terial and will continue to do so; however, we must not overlook the 
cities, even those that have not drawn upon mountain communities 
for their citizens. If we do, we must speak only of mountain songs 
and drop the name folk songs. 


University of Tennessee. 


*Nos. 3, 10, 12, 13, 20, 43, 49, 53, 56, 58, 73, 74, 75, 76, 79, 81, 84, 85, 93, 95, 
125, 164, 200, 243, 272, 274, 277, 278, 283, 285, 289, 295, 299. 
*Nos. 4, 7, 14, 26, 54, 68, 155. 
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FEDERAL THEATRE AND FOLKSONG 
by Herbert Halpert 

The recent extension of the work of the Federal Theatre’s Folk- 
song Department has aroused much interested inquiry. What role 
does the Folksong Department play in the work of the Federal 
Theatre Project and what relation does this department have with 
other agencies or individuals interested in the field of folksong? 

It seems relevant to discuss first some part of Federal Theatre’s 
aims and attitude. Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, National Director of Fed- 
eral Theatre, in presenting a brief before a recent Congressional 
Committee investigation, discussed Federal Theatre’s artistic policy. 
She said that a government-sponsored theatre should do “only such 
plays as the government could stand proudly behind in a planned 
theatrical program, national in scope, regional in emphasis and 
American in democratic attitude.” 

New American plays “based on belief that American life is full 
of exciting possibilities for drama” have been important lines of de- 
velopment. Some deal with folk heroes such as John Henry and 
Paul Bunyan, or with historical characters of legendary fame such 
as Davy Crockett. Others deal with whole periods of America’s 
development, such as the history of Arkansas done in America Sings, 
the saga of the Dunkards in Pennsylvania in Feet on the Ground, the 
peopling of the plains in Chicago’s new symphonic drama Midwest, 
the story of The Lost Colony in Paul Green’s drama done last sum- 
mer on Roanoke Island. Still others deal with modern social prob- 
lems; and of this group I need mention only the fast-paced, hard-hit- 
ting “Living Newspapers”, and on a different level, the dance drama 
How Long, Brethren? 

It was easy to see the need for folksongs in productions dealing 
with folk figures or historical development, and it was to fill this need 
that in July, 1936, I was invited to set up a music research depart- 
ment in the Bureau of Research and Publication. Besides the service 
work immediately necessary, certain studies were begun under my 
supervision with the sponsorship and advice of Dr. Ruth Benedict, 
editor of the Journal of American Folklore. These studies were on a 
variety of topics: cowboy songs, secular Negro songs, American 
minstrelsy and the folk rhymes and song games of city children. 
We also did a small amount of folksong collecting in New York City 
whenever the opportunity presented itself. 
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Our examination of the published folksong material showed that 
not all the regions of the United States were represented. Equally 
serious defects from the theatre point of view were the small num- 
ber of melodies available and the tremendous emphasis on old Eng- 
lish ballads, with the resulting paucity of indigenous American songs. 

All literary scholarship was not worth a straw in actual produc- 
tion; for the theatre, like folksong, is a vocal art and one song sung 
was worth a hundred properly annotated texts. Furthermore the 
theatre, particularly a vital theatre, must constantly absorb new 
materials. The Living Newspaper play Power was on a topic on 
which no published folksong collection gave any assistance. Yet 
the Tennessee Valley Authority had affected the lives of many 
mountain people. It was a part of their lives just as folksongs were 
part of their way of examining life and to this fact we owe the mag- 
nificent climax to the first act of Power in which the truimphant 
crowd marches across the stage singing: 


“I’m working on the project 
They callthe TVA...” 


The dancer, Tamiris, felt that Negroes, being human, must react 
in some way to the poverty and racial discrimination so much a part 
of their lives. A research worker, who had spent years in the South, 
had collected a group of “Negro Songs of Protest.” No similar 
collection had ever been published before Mr. Lawrence Gellert is- 
Sued this volume. Some old-line scholars sneered that the material 
was modern. Yet the basic folk truth these songs conveyed, sung 
by a Negro chorus and danced by Tamiris and her group, gave us 
the stirring How Long, Brethren? which had two successful runs in 
New York. 

Therefore, Federal Theatre’s interest in folksongs is both musical, 
and if I may so phrase it, sociological. We are interested in the way 
they sound, and we are interested in their relation to the life of the 
people. Certainly American variants of the English and Scottish 
popular ballads edited by Professor Child give one pleasure because 
of the quality of their poetry and music. But the scholar studies 
them because their wide diffusion and long history give him the 
opportunity to analyze the changes that time and differences in en- 
vironment have brought about. And if other songs, not as old as the 
Child ballads, are sung by the folk, they are of as great interest to 
Federal Theatre as they are to modern scholars. Since folksong, 
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when truly living, is in a constant process of change and re-creation, 
not the origin of the song but what has happened to it and what it 
means now (or in a play dealing with the past, what it meant at that 
time) is significant to us. Scholars do not reject old English songs 
when sung by Negroes or descendants of non-English stocks; they 
find them an interesting proof that culture is based on environment 
rather than on racial descent. Similarly, folksongs that spring from 
new social conditions, such as the industrialization of the South 
makes inevitable, are songs we hail with enthusiasm because they 
show the true vitality of folklore in the South. 

To secure new materials, by this I mean material from different 
regions as well as the modern folksongs just discussed, the Federal 
Theatre furthered collecting to a small extent. Through the assist- 
ance of Dr. Benedict and the Department of Anthropology of Colum- 
bia University, I was given the use of a recording machine and 
aluminum disks and was thus enabled to make permanent preser- 
vation of a large group of folk tunes from the area in which I had 
been working, the ‘Piney’ country of southern New Jersey. A wide 
group of songs, variants of thirty-one Child ballads, sea shanties, 
children’s songs, fiddle pieces, English folksongs and indigenous 
American ones, (including a group of locally made-up songs) were 
recorded. 


It may be of interest to note the fact that this area in New 
Jersey is the farthest north that the southern tradition of folk- 
songs is found. We find here the meeting point of the northern and 
southern traditions. Within a few miles of each other one gets The 
Bramble Briar which is “distinctly southern in its distribution’’ and 
the closely similar ballad The Constant Farmer's Son, commonly found 
in the north. One finds also both the northern and southern type 
of certain of the Child ballads. 


Our main effort towards securing new materials was made by 
contacting folksong collectors throughout the country to find 
whether they would permit us to make copies of their unpublished 
material. We secured permission to copy several M. A. theses on 
folksong, and copies of these were sent to several libraries as well as 
to the Archive of Folk Song in Washington. It was found that in 
many cases collectors had gathered materials but for some reason 
had found it impossible to publish them. The high cost of print- 
ing and the unwillingness of publishers to undertake the expense of 
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publication had kept many collections in files. In other cases the 
collection was too small for a full-sized book; in still others the 
collector did not have time or did not feel thoroughly qualified to 
edit his material. Some collectors who were still working in a par- 
ticular area expressed a willingness to give a “preview” of sections 
of their material before publishing it in definite form. 

Some inexpensive medium for publication seemed to be essential 
if any of these collections were to be made available both to Federal 
Theatre and to others interested in folksong. We were fortunate 
enough to have Dr. Arthur Palmer Hudson, whose collection Folk- 
songs of Mississippi had been published without the melodies, turn 
over to us a group of forty-seven folksongs. Dr. George Herzog 
of Columbia University, distinguished for his work in primitive as 
well as folk music, was kind enough to edit the songs and took the 
opportunity to make what is probably the first attempt in this coun- 
try at a musical rather than a literary classification of folksongs. 
At the same time he made a melodic index testing the practicability 
of using the procedure followed by Hungarian and Finnish collec- 
tors, of “ordering the melodies according to the tones at the end of 
their phrases, the so-called ‘finals’.”’ 

Yet despite exhaustive scholarship he did not forget that folk- 
songs are for the people. He relegated his analysis and discussion 
to the foreword and appendix leaving the body of the book un- 
burdened for those who want to sing them. Folk Tunes from Missis- 
sippi was issued in a neatly mimeographed volume at the price of 
twenty-five cents which was charged merely to cover the price of 
materials. All labor costs were carried by the Federal Theatre 
Project. 

The enthusiastic response to this little volume was a complete sur- 
prise. A second edition which corrected omissions on the title page 
and certain errata in the first was issued. In her preface to this edi- 
tion, Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, Assistant Administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration, herself a daughter of Mississippi, 
said: “It is my hope that those who sing or play these simple 
melodies of the South will bear in mind their origin; that into their 
interpretation they will put some of the hopes and longings and 
courage of the people who produced them.” 

Therefore, when a reorganization was made of the service units 
of Federal Theatre, the National Service Bureau located at 1697 
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Broadway, New York City, thus defined the work of the Folksong 
Department: “To assemble and make available to our projects and 
to the general public, collections of folksongs and other folklore, and 
to integrate this vital material with the American Dramatic Scene.” 
Prominent scholars lent their sponsorship to the continuation of the 
enterprise which was phrased as a “medium for inexpensive and un- 
pretentious publication of folksong and folklore materials which 
otherwise might remain unavailable or even be lost .. . and through 
introductory essays to stimulate discussion or problems.” 

It is hoped that other scholars, as well, will find time to write in- 
troductions for the various collections. In the meantime all collec- 
tors are invited to submit collections of fifty or sixty texts and tunes 
for issuance in this series. They are requested to give us as much 
data as possible about the songs in order to give the editor a chance 
to discuss the style, cultural relation to the people, or some other 
aspect of the material. Of course the ideal would be to have each 
collector edit his own material, but if that proves impossible, Dr. 
Herzog and I, acting temporarily as co-editors of the series, will 
assume responsibility. 

There is an excellent chance that through outside assistance suc- 
ceeding volumes may be issued in improved format. Materials will 
be copyrighted by the author in his own name. Federal Theatre, 
since it supplies the labor cost, will have the right to use the songs 
in its productions, giving due credit to the collector. 

Through this means the Folksong Department hopes to be of 
service in the study and preservation of our American folksong. 


New York City. 
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SPANISH FOLKLORE FROM TAMPA, FLORIDA: 
(No. V) FOLKTALES 
by Ralph Steele Boggs 


HIS is a continuation of the series of articles’ on the folklore 

of the Spanish-speaking population in the Ybor City and 

West Tampa settlements, which constitute the largest Span- 
ish-speaking group in the Southern region. The tales, whose texts 
are reproduced here exactly as they are found in oral circulation, 
are representative of a variety of types current there during my trip 
to Tampa in June 1936. Let us hope that further, more intensive 
collection may be made of this material, of which the texts repro- 
duced in the series thus far are mere samplings. 


1, EL CONEJITO 

Habia una vez un conejito que no obedecia a su madre. Un dia 
ésta le dijo—Necesariamente tengo que salir hoy, mas yo quiero que 
tu te quedes en casa. No obstante esta advertencia, el conejito, tan 
pronto como salié la madre, huyo para la calle, decidiendo explorar 
el bosque, hacia donde se encamino. Plin, plon, plin, plan, plan, plin, 
sonaban sus paticas en el suelo. Por fin decidid volver para la casa, 
pero estaba perdido. Plin, plon, plin, plan, plan, plin, brincaba de 
un lado al otro el conejito sin que pudiera encontrar el camino. Muy 
pronto se hizo de noche, y el pobre conejito no sabia qué hacer, mas 
de pronto vid una pequefia luz a lo lejos. {Qué contento se puso el 
conejito! Pensé que aquella luz era la de su casa, y se encamind 
hacia ella. Pero qué chasco se llevé cuando, al llegar al lugar de 
donde la luz partia, se encontr6 con que aquella no era su casita. La 
puerta se abrid, y por ella entré de un salto. Tan cansado estaba que 
muy pronto se qued6é dormido sobre el suelo. Pasado un rato, una 
bruja entré. Sus cabellos cubrian parte de su horrible cara. Su 
nariz parecia el pico de una lechuza. Sus ojos parecian los de un 


cangrejo. —jJa, Ja! rid la bruja, cuando vid al lindo conejito dormido 
sobre el suelo. Al sonido de la risa, el conejito despert6. —jQué 
haces aqui en mi casa? pregunto la bruja. 

—Na... na... nada, exclamé el pobre conejito. 


—jBien! Pues debo castigarte por haber osado entrar en mi casa, 


*Nos. I and II appeared in Southern Folklore Quarterly, 1 (September, 1937), 1-12; 
No. III in Vol I (December, 1937), 9-13; No. IV in Vol. II (March, 1938), 11-30. 
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dijo la bruja. —De buenas ganas te comeria, si no fuera porque hoy 
he tenido ya una gran comida. 

Acto seguido tocé al conejito con una vara, y éste quedo conver- 
tido en un lechoncito. —jCru, cru, cru! era lo nico que podia ex- 
clamar ahora. Hozando el fango y sonando jpla, pla, pla! sus patas 
sobre el suelo, comenzé a explorar el bosque de nuevo. Esta vez en- 
contro el camino de su casa, llegé a ella, y toc6 a la puerta. La madre 
la abrid, mas como el pobre conejito no podia decir otra cosa sino el 
jeru, cru, cru! cogié aquélla un palo y echo de ella al puerquito. El 
conejito, muy triste y cansado, volvid al bosque. Comoquiera que 
un cazador se encontraba por los alrededores, tan pronto como vid 
al conejito, le did caza y amarrole al cuello una soga. Se lo Ilevé 
para su casa, y regaldéselo a su esposa, diciéndole—Mira, querida, qué 
buen lechoncito he traido para la comida. 

—Si, dijo ella, —pero es mejor que te lo lleves para el patio, y alli le 
cortes la cabeza. 

Asi lo hizo el cazador. Amarrole a un arbol, y empezo a afilar el 
hacha. En todo este tiempo el conejito no cesaba de temblar. Llam- 
aba a gritos por su mama, pero de su garganta no salia otro sonido 
que el jcru, cru! Cuando el cazador vino, y dejo caer el hacha sobre 
el pescuezo del lechoncito, cortandole la cabeza, por la herida salio 
saltando el conejito. Sacando fuerza de flaquezas, corrio sin cesar, 
y sonaban sus patitas jplin, plon, plin, plan, plan, plin! de vuelta a la 
casa. Cuando llego, la madre, al verlo, daba brincos de alegria. El 
‘conejito, una vez que le hubo contado todo lo sucedido, le prometid 
nunca mas salir solo a la calle, y menos desobedecerla. 

NOTES. The general pattern of this tale is a commonplace in 
folklore; in fact, it is rather colorless and lacking in individuality. 
Its present form is adapted obviously to children. This particular 
form is not listed in FFC 74.’ It is rather a chance pattern combin- 
ing various well known motives. FFC 107 lists rabbit transformed 
into another animal as D 411.3, and pig into another animal as D 

*Antti Aarne, Types of the folktale, translated and enlarged by Stith Thompson; Hel- 
sinski 1928, appeared as number 74 in Folklore Fellows Communications; hereafter I 
shall cite this work as FFC 74. 

—Ralph S. Boggs, Index of Spanish Folktales (classified on the basis of FFC 74), Hel- 
sinki 1930, appeared as number 90 in FFC; hereafter I shall cite it as FFC 90. 

—Stith Thompson, Motif index of folk literature, Helsinki 1932-1936, 6 vols. Vol. 1, 
1932 (A-C) ; 2, 1933 (D-E) ; 3, 1934 (F-H) ; 4, 1934 (J-K) ; 5, 1935 (L- Z); 6, 1936 (In- 
dex.) These volumes appeared as numbers both of FFC and of the Indiana "University 
Studies (Bloomington, Ind.). Following in parentheses, are the I. U. Studies numbers 


corresponding to the FFC numbers: 106 (96, 97), 107 (100), 108 (101), 109 (105, 106), 
116 (108, 109, 110), 117 (111, 112). Hereafter I shall cite these as FFC 106, etc. 
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412.3. D 565.2 is transformation by touching with a rod. D 711 is 
disenchantment by decapitation. Wandering to the witch’s house 
in the woods, and transformation by her, occur commonly in tale 
types 327, 303, 400-459, etc., in FFC 74. I opened a section for witch 
tales (Nos. 746-749) in FFC 90, but this particular pattern did not 
turn up in Spain, 


2. LA ZORRA Y EL RACUN 


Una vez un ractin iba caminando por un bosque cuando se encon- 
tr6 con una zorra. La zorra no habia comido en mucho tiempo y 
tenia hambre. Cuando ella vid el ractn, ella sabia que él hiciera una 
comida muy buena. 

—Pues te voy a comer, le dice la zorra al ractin. 

El ractin estaba muy molestado y le dijo a la zorra, —Yo sé que Vd. 
me va a comer, pero antes de que me coma, le quiero hacer una 
apuesta. 

— Y qué es esta apuesta? le contestd la zorra. 

—Pues vamos a correr una carrera si Vd. gana, me come, pero si 
no, me deja libre. 

La zorra, sabiendo que ella podia correr mas aprisa que el ractun, 
le dijo que si. El ractin estaba casado y queria ver a su esposa antes 
de que lo comieran. Asi que cogid permiso de la zorra y fué a verla. 
Le conté todo lo que le habia pasado. El estaba muy triste, porque 
sabia que lo iban a comer, y él queria vivir con su esposa. Ella se 
puso a pensar, y did con un plan. Le dijo a su esposo que corrieran 
la carrera entre el maiz, que estaba alto, y que ella se pondria en una 
punta y él en la otra. Antes que la zorra llegara, uno de ellos se lev- 
antaba. La carrera empezo. La zorra corrid, pero cuando estaba 
llegando, el ractin levanté su cabeza. La zorra no sabia qué hacer. 
Ella pensé un poco, y decidié en correr otra carrera. Empezo a cor- 
rer, pero antes de llegar, la sefiora ractin levant6 la cabeza. La zorra 
creia que estaba loca, pero decidié en correr otra vez. Lo mismo 
sucedid, e igual por cinco veces. La zorra estaba tan débil que la 
barriga se la habia abierto y estaba sangrando. El ractn, para que 
la zorra se creyera que estaba cansado y lastimado, se puso las tripas 
de un animal muerto alrededor de su barriga. Cuando la zorra lo 
vid, le did mucha pena, y le dijo que ella lo llevaba para casa, porque 
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él estaba peor que ella. El ractin se monto en la espalda de la zorra, 
e iba cantando: 

por este camino tan llano 

un cojo llevaba un sano. 


NOTES. The racoon’s plea to see his wife before the fox eats 
him reminds one of the section on escape by false plea, K 550 f. in 
FFC 109. The chief theme in this tale is the race won by deception: 
relative helpers, K 11.1 in FFC 109, and type 1074 in FFC 74, found 
in Andalusia, Asturias, and Old Castilla, listed as type 275 *A in 
FFC 90. The racoon’s sham of dying also is quite current; see 
sham blood and brains, K 43, and escape by shamming death; blood 
and brains, K 522.1, in FFC 109. The concluding motive of the fox 
tricked into carrying the racoon, who is supposedly at death’s door, 
belongs with the ogre carrying the sham-dead man, K 522.2, in FFC 
109, which motive occurs in tale types 1139 and 4 in FFC 74; the lat- 
ter type is found in Asturias, type 4 in FFC 90. 


3. EL MONITO 


Era un tiempo en que habia un monito que decidiéd tener una ocur- 
rencia. Asi que él se fué a la barberia mas cercana, y se robé un par 
de tijeras. Entonces él se corté el rabo en pequefios pedazos e hizo 
con ellos chicharrones. Después los colocé en una cesta y salid a la 
calle a venderlos, cantando como sigue: 


—Chicharroncitos vendo yo, 
muy sabrositos. 


Pronto un transeunte lo llamd, y le compré un medio. Muchos 
mas le compraron chicharrones, hasta que los vendié todos. En- 
tonces él se subid en un poste de la calle, y sentandose en la punta 
del poste, comenzo a cantar: 


Chicharroncitos 
han comido 
de mi rabito. 


Entonces el publico que escucho aquello, llenédse de furia contra 
el monito tan travieso, y comenzaron a venir a través de la ciudad 
para lanzarse piedras al ocurrente monito. 

NOTES. The rather whimsical tone of this tale seems to be a 
subjective element, indicative of individual rendering or limited cir- 
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culation, which long and wide oral circulation would eliminate, if 
the tale should gain wide acceptance. I do not find it listed in FFC 
74 nor in FFC 90 nor in FFC 106 f. However, it is sufficiently similar 
to known folktale material that it seems fitting to include it. Log- 
ically it would fall around K 130, sale of worthless animal, and K 
140, sale of other worthless object, under K, deceptions, in FFC 109. 


4. LA PAVERA 


Una vez, hace muchos afios, habia un viudo que tenia una hija. £1 
se enamoré de una viuda que tenia dos hijas, y se casaron. La hija 
del viudo, que se Ilamaba Rosa, era muy mal tratada por sus her- 
manas y madrasta. Un dia ella no podia resistir mas, y se decidio 
en irse de casa y buscarse la vida. El padre estaba muy triste, pero 
vid que la hija estaba determinada y la aconsejé. Antes de irse, el 
padre le did a Rosa tres nueces, y le dijo que cuando ella estuviera 
en peligro, que rompiera una nuez. Entonces se besaron y se dijeron 
adiés. Rosa caminé muchisimo. Fué de pueblo en pueblo, buscando 
trabajo. Un dia, cuando ella pasaba por un bosque, vid que unos 
hombres la estaban persiguiendo. Ella cogid miedo y rompid una 
nuez. jCaramba! De la nuez salié un vestido de madera. Ella se 
vistid con él, y parecia que era un bulto de madera. Asi que de este 
peligro salid bien, siguid caminando. Un dia tenia mucha hambre, 
y hacia mucho frio, y decidié en abrir otra nuez. j Caramba! salid un 
enanito que solamente ella podia ver. 

—iY qué desea Vd., sefiorita Rosa? le dijo el enanito. 

Ella estaba tan sorprendida que al fin le dijo que tenia hambre y 
frio. En un momento Rosa tenia comida de la mejor y una candela 
para que no tuviera frio. Natural, el enanito era magico y podia 
hacer todo esto. Ella siguid caminando y el enanito iba con ella. 
Al fin, Ilegaron a un palacio muy grande. El enanito le dijo que 
fuera al palacio y pidiera trabajo. Ella fué y le dieron trabajo cui- 
dando los pavos, y necesitaban alguien que los cuidara. Se habia 
muerto el pavero, y le dieron el trabajo a Rosa, porque lucia una 
muchacha honrada. El enanito le dijo que todas las tardes, cuando 
caia el sol, que dijera: 


—j Pavi, pavi, 
si el hijo del rey se enamorara de mi! 


Asi que todas las tardes, cuando el sol caia, ella decia 
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—j Pavi, pavi, 
si el hijo del rey se enamorara de mi! 


Y los pavos decian—j Si, si, si! 
jClui, clui, clui! 

Y se moria uno. Nadie se did cuenta que faltaban los pavos 
hasta un dia. El rey vid que le faltaban pavos y queria saber la 
causa. Todos los dias él miraba el campo donde estaba la pavera, 
pero no veia nada. El hijo del rey lleg6é un dia del colegio, y estaba 
mirando a las tierras de su padre cuando vid a Rosa en su vestido de 
palo. El creia que lucia extrafio pero siguid su camino. Rosa se 
enamoro de él. Ella estaba muy triste, porque sabia bien que el prin- 
cipe no la queria. El enanito la vid decaida y le dijo que se hiciera 
un vestido de flores, porque era la primavera, y que bailara. Ella 
hizo esto, y el rey, mirando un dia, la vid. Se creyo que era una hada, 
y entonces miraba todos los dias. El principe la vid también, y se 
enamoro de ella. Esta hada nadie creia que era la pavera, pero el 
principe se enfermo, y no habia médico que le curara, porque su 
enfermedad era del corazon. El enanito le dijo a Rosa que fuera al 
rey y le dijera que ella podia curar al principe. Ella hizo esto. Al 
principio, no la dejaban verlo, pero como se ponia mas grave, la de- 
jaron. Ella caminaba por los magnificos corredores y penso en su 
traje. Decidid en abrir la tercera nuez. jCaramba! De ella salio 
un vestido precioso. En un momento se lo puso. Cuando Ilegaron 
al cuarto del principe, y él la vid, empezo a sentirse mejor. Le dijo 
que la queria con todo su corazon y la deseaba para su esposa. Ella 
le dijo que también ella lo queria, y asi es que se casaron. 


Colorin, colorado, 
mi cuento esta acabado, 
y el suyo no esta empezado. 


NOTES. The three nuts remind one of the three oranges in tale 
type 408 in FFC 74. Herding turkeys reminds one of the Goosegirl, 
tale type 870 A in FFC 74, in the section “The heroine marries the 
prince.” For lovesickness see T 24.1 in FFC 116; and T 67.2 for 
marriage to prince as reward for curing him. For other current mo- 
tives in this tale, see as follows: L 113 in FFC 116, heroine of un- 
promising occupation; L 162 in FFC 116, lowly heroine marries 
prince; S 31 in FFC 116, cruel stepmother; D 815.2 in FFC 10/7, 
magic object received from father; D 985 in FFC 107, magic nut; 
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D 1050 in FFC 107, magic clothes; D 1381.3 in FFC 107, magic gar- 
ment protects against attack; D 1384 in FFC 107, magic object pro- 
tects against discomfort on journey; F 451.5.1 in FFC 108, helpful 
dwarf. This exact tale as a whole is not found in FFC 74; however, 
a rather close analog is found in Leon, in Spain, listed under tale 
type 511 in FFC 90, in which the Virgin gives three hazelnuts to a 
princess cast out by her father, she tends palace turkeys, from her 
first nut comes fine clothes, from the second comes jewels, and from 
the third comes a letter saying the prince loves her. 


5. EL REY PERVERSO 


Habia una vez un rey, el cual era malvado y vil. Una mafiana 
levantose muy molesto y decidié desechar a toda la gente vieja de su 
reinado. Envid pues a sus soldados para que cortasen la cabeza a 
todas aquellas personas que fuesen pasadas de edad. Los soldados 
cumplieron sus Ordenes, y todos los ancianos fueron exterminados, 
con excepcion de uno que huyo a la montafia y se refugio en la granja 
de su hijo. Tan pronto como llegoé a oidos del rey que este anciano 
estaba atin con vida, mando a los soldados a las montafias para que 
investigasen la veracidad de lo que se decia, y en caso de que fuera 
cierta la noticia, dieran muerte como a los demas. Se encaminaron 
los soldados a la granja del hijo, y una vez alli, trataron por todos los 
medios de buscar al anciano, mas su busqueda fué en vano, ya que 
éste habia sido escondido por su hijo en una celda cerca de la casa. 
Regresaron los soldados, y expusieron al rey lo infructuoso de sus 
esfuerzos. Este, encolerizado y frenético, ordend que se le trajera al 
hijo que era duefio de la granja. Llegado a palacio el hijo del anci- 
ano, fué interrogado por el rey acerca del paradero de su padre, 
mas él nego saber algo concerniente al mismo. No creyendo el rey lo 
que el joven le decia, y queriendo probar si el padre vivia o no, 
mando a que le buscara y trajera al Rey de las Flores, algo, por 
supuesto, que era imposible hacer al pobre joven. Este regresé a su 
casa y le relaté lo que pasaba a su esposa. Tristisimo se encontraba 
el joven, ya que el rey le habia dicho que si no encontraba al Rey de 
las Flores, seria degollado. Decidid, pues, ir al escondite donde su 
padre estaba y relatarle lo que le habia pasado. Una vez que le hizo 
la historia a su padre, éste le dijo que no se preocupase, ya que él 
sabia donde podria encontrarla. El joven siguié las indicaciones de 
su padre y encontr6 la flor deseada, la que llevé al rey. Quedé éste 
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sorprendido al ver que el hijo del anciano habia sido capaz de satis- 
facer sus deseos. El rey, con suspicacia suficiente, declardle que 
aquello no habia sido obra suya sino de un anciano sabio. Insistid el 
joven, por supuesto, en probarle la falsedad de sus ideas, mas el rey 
por su parte, siguid creyendo que aquel joven mentia acerca de su 
capacidad para encontrar lo que él habia pedido. Dandole un tiempo 
limitado, por esta vez, el rey lo envid a que le buscara al Rey de los 
Pajaros, y en caso de que pasara el limite del tiempo por él dado, 
ordenaria su ejecucion. Asi fué que volvid de nuevo a donde se en- 
contraba el padre, y le relaté lo sucedido. Como la vez pasada el anci- 
ano dirigié al hijo en sus pasos, y éste fué capaz de satisfacer el cap- 
richo del rey por segunda vez, y cuando llegé6 al palacio con el pajaro 
pedido, el rey torndse furioso de nuevo, y no creyOo tompoco que 
aquello fuera obra suya. Esta vez el rey le dijo que él queria que vol- 
viera al dia siguiente al palacio, deseando que estuviera fuera y dentro 
de él mismo tiempo. Esto era una dificil cuesti6n, pero fiandose en 
la vivacidad y sabiduria del anciano, su padre, fué hacia él, y expt- 
sole los deseos del rey. Explicdle el anciano como podria hacerlo, 
A la mafiana siguiente, cuando llegé a palacio, ato una soga de una 
de las vigas salientes del techo, por el frente, y amarrose él mismo 
por la cintura en su final, y comenz6é a columpiarse hacia dentro y 
hacia afuera por la puerta principal. Al verlo el rey, se maravillo 
de ver al joven cumpliendo lo que le habia ordenado, ya que estaba 
fuera y dentro del palacio al mismo tiempo. No satisfecho atn el 
rey, y como Ultima prueba, ordendle que se fuera y volviera el 
proximo dia con su esposa y su perro. Cuando Ilegaron al sigu- 
iente dia a palacio, el rey le did un fuete, diciéndole que azotara al 
perro hasta que le dijera donde se encontraba el anciano, mas el 
perro le fué fiel, como siempre. Luego el rey ordendle al joven que 
pegara a su mujer. Débil ésta, como todas las de su clase, pasado 
un rato desde que empezaron a azotarla, declaré dénde se encon- 
traba el anciano. Una vez que el anciano estuvo frente al rey, 
éste puso las manos sobre sus hombros, convencido de que era intel- 
igente, ya que habia criado a su hijo con maravillosa perfeccion. 
Sintid lo sucedido, y perdoné al pobre anciano, el que regres6 con 
hijo, nuera, y perro a la granja, donde vivieron por siempre muy 
felices. 


NOTES. The exact form of this tale is not listed in FFC 74. 


Most of its motives, however, are current in other patterns. In 
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FFC 108, under section H. on tests, one finds under “Quests for the 
unique” H 1302, for the most beautiful bouquet; and under “Quests 
for marvellous animals” one finds H 1331.1, for marvellous bird; 
these are under “Tests of prowess.” In this same section one finds 
a list of paradoxical tasks, among which H 1052 is standing neither 
inside nor outside the gate. Forgiveness as a reward for a success- 
ful quest is H 1244 (FFC 108). Acquisition of wisdom—from an 
old man is J 151 in FFC 109; see especially J 151.1, in which a man 
hides his father, etc. Quests similar to those in this tale are scat- 
tered through various folktales from Spain. The following cita- 
tions are from my Spanish Index, FFC 90. In tale types 301 and 
550-551, one finds the quest for the wonderful remedy. In tale type 
707, variants of which are listed from Andalusia, Extremadura, and 
New Castilla, as well as from Asturias, one finds the quest for the 
speaking bird, the singing tree and the water of life. In the As- 
turian tale listed as *860, the king offers his daughter to the one 
who can bring him the glass of all waters, the bouquet of all flowers, 
and the hazelnuts of ay, ay, ay! 


6. LA HIGUERA 


Una vez habia una hermosa nifia que tenia una madrasta muy mala. 
Un dia, cuando su madrasta salié, dejo en la mesa varios higos, y le 
dijo a la nifia que no tocase ninguno de aquellos higos. Sin em- 
bargo, la nifia se sintid con tanta hambre, que cogié uno de los higos, 
y se lo comio. Muy pronto la madrasta regresé de su paseo, y lo 
primero que hizo fué ir a la mesa y mirar si faltaban algunos de los 
higos que ella habia dejado. Viendo que faltaba uno, pregunté a 
la nina quién habia cogido el higo que habia de menos. Entonces la 
nifia, muy asustada, dijo a su madrasta que ella lo habia cogido, 
porque se sentia con mucha hambre. Entonces la madrasta le dijo 
que la iba a matar, porque ella habia desobedecido sus érdenes, para 
lo cual Ilevé a efecto su palabra, matando a la nifia y enterrandola 
en el patio de su casa. Poco tiempo después, cuando su padre hubo 
de regresar a la casa, pregunt6 a su esposa por la nifia, a la cual 
no habia visto. Entonces la madrasta de la nifia, algo asustada, hubo 
de responderle que debia haberse ido al bosque. Cuando el padre 
de la nifia se senté a comer en la mesa, se le ocurrié mirar hacia la 
ventana del comedor, y hubo de ver una hermosa higuera que habia 
crecido en el patio. 
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—jO, cuan hermosa higuera! dijo el padre a la madrasta de la 
nifia. —Ve y traeme aquel hermoso higo que veo desde aqui, y que 
deseo comérmelo. 

Entonces la madrasta salié al patio, y llegandose a la higuera, se 
detuvo para arrancar el higo mas hermoso, pero cuando fué a 
echarle mano, se quedo sorprendida al escuchar que cantaban asi: 


Mamaita, mamaita, 

no me arranques mi cabello, 
que ti misma me has matado, 
por un higo que ha faltado. 


La madrasta, muy asustada, echo a correr hacia la casa, entrando 
en ella. Entonces el padre le dijo —Yo iré y cogeré yo mismo el 
higo. 

Cuando el padre fué a arrancarlo de la higuera, escucho la dulce 
y hermosa voz de su hija que cantaba asi: 


—Papaito, papaito, 
no me arranques mi cabello, 
que mi madre me ha matado, 
por un higo que ha faltado. 


El padre entonces se did cuenta de todo lo que habia ocurrido, y 
cuando volvid a la casa, arrojo de la misma a tan cruel madrasta. 
En seguida se fué al patio y desenterro a su hija, y ambos, padre e 
hija, vivieron muy felices para siempre. 

NOTES. See D. Hernandez Ruiz, “Cuentos recogidos en Cama- 
giey,” in Archivos del folklore cubano, 1929, IV, 259-260, note; and 
Idem, 1930, V, 70, note. Reincarnation — tree grows from grave, is 
feund in FFC 107, under E 631 and E 632. These two motives 
occur in tale types 510 and 780, respectively. Both types are found 
in Spain, but the Tampa tale stands closest to type 780 *B in FFC 
90, which is a religious tale from Aragon and Asturias, in which 
a stepmother buries the girl alive, her hair grows as wheat or a 
bush and sings her misfortunes, and she is dug up, alive. 


7. EL MAESTRO GIUSEPPE 


Tenia el maestro Giuseppe un cerdo de raza. Estando en cierta 
ocasion corto de fondos, decidié llevarlo a una feria y venderlo. Una 
mafiana temprano partio para la feria. En su camino hacia ella pard 
cn un convento donde conocié a un sacerdote. El sacerdote quedd 
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tan admirado del cerdo que le dijo al maestro Giuseppe —;A donde 
va Vd. con ese burro? 

El maestro Giuseppe le respondid que aquél no era un burro sino 
un cerdo. Pero el sacerdote insistid en que aquél era un burro. 
Hizo pues una apuesta con el maestro Giuseppe que si era en reali- 
dad un burro, se quedaria con él. Llam6 entonces a otro hermano 
del convento, para que decidiera. El otro sacerdote dijo que en 


‘efecto aquél era un burro, perdiendo de este modo su cerdo el maes- 


tro Giuseppe, el cual regres6 a la casa sin él. Cuando le conté a su 
esposa lo sucedido, ésta se enojé en alto grado, mas los dos pen- 
saron en un plan con el cual poder recuperar su cerdo, y al mismo 
tiempo le daria una buena lecciOn al sacerdote que tan descarada- 
mente le habia robado su cerdo. El maestro Giuseppe se disfrazé 
de médico, y partié hacia el convento. Cuando llegé alli, pidid que 
le dieran guarida. Los hermanos lo tomaron por un médico, dan- 
dole toda clase de atenciones y cortesias. Did la casualidid que 
aquella noche el sacerdote que lo habia despojado du su cerdo estaba 
muy enfermo, asi el hermano pididle al maestro Giuseppe que como 
médico al fin viera lo que le pasaba al sacerdote. El maestro 
Giuseppe estuvo de acuerdo inmediatamente en curar al sacerdote, 
pero le dijo al hermano que si acaso él sentia al sacerdote gritar dur- 
ante el examen médico que iba a hacerle, él deberia orar para que 
de este modo curara el sacerdote. El maestro Giuseppe se encerr6o 
en la habitacion con el sacerdote, cogié un palo, y comenzé a pegarle. 
El sacerdote empez6 a gritar, y acto seguido el hermano empezo a 
orar. Mientras el maestro Giuseppe pegaba al sacerdote, le decia 
— Era un cerdo o un burro? 

Al fin el sacerdote dijo la verdad. Abrid la puerta el maestro 
Giuseppe al hermano, invitandole a que entrara, para que de este 
modo oyera la declaracién del sacerdote sobre el cerdo. Tomé, pues, 
el cerdo el maestro Giuseppe, y lo llevé para la casa. Decidid no 
venderlo, y en su lugar hicieron con él un gran banquete. 


NOTES. I do not find this tale in FFC 74 nor in the Spanish 
Index, FFC 90. However, in FFC 90, a novella listed as type *970, 
from Andalusia, New and Old Castilla, tells of a girl disguised asa 
doctor who punishes a thief similarly. Various motives in FFC 109 
are suggested; K 451.2, wager that sheep are hogs; J 1750, one ani- 
mal mistaken for another; K 1870, deception by illusions; and 
K 1955, sham physician. 
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8. LA AVARICIA ROMPE EL SACO 


Estaba una vez un viejo limpiando las escaleras del frente de una 
iglesia cuando encontré un centavo, No sabia qué comprar con él y 
penso. —Si compro una manzana, tendré que botar la cascara; si 
compro un melocoton, tendré que botar las semillas; y si compro una 
pera, tendré que botar el corazon. Y ante tantos contratiempos, de- 
cidid comprar un cartucho de guisantes. Compr6é un cartucho de 
guisantes por medio centavo, y lo recost6 contra la cerca, mientras 
terminaba su trabajo. Pero en eso vino un gallo, y se los comid. 
Cuando se did cuenta de que el gallo se habia comido sus guisantes, 
fué con el duefio de éste, explicandole lo que habia hecho el gallo, y 
que tenia que darle o bien sus guisantes o el gallo. Como el duefio 
del gallo era pobre, no pudo darle el dinero, asi es que tuvo que 
darle el gallo. Cuando llegé a su casa, empezo a aderezar el gallo 
para comérselo. Cuando estaba poniendo la mesa, un perro entré 
en la cocina y se comid el gallo. El viejo fué a ver al duefio del 
perro y le dijo lo que su perro habia hecho, y le exigid o dinero en 
pago del gallo o el perro, y el hombre, no pudiendo pagarle por el 
gallo, decidid darle el perro. Esta vez quiso vengarse de todo lo 
pasado, y puso al perro en un saco, camino hasta el rid, y una vez 
alli, lo eché al agua, pero el perro pudo salirse del saco, nadar hasta 
la orilla, desde donde corrié a casa de su amo. No sintiéndose satis- 
fecho el viejo, ya que no habia podido ahogar al perro, fué de nuevo 
a donde se encontraba el duefio, pidiéndole que le fuera devuelto el 
perro, ya que éste habia salido corriendo de donde él lo tenia, para 
volver con su duefio. El hijo de éste, como queria mucho al perro, 
se metid dentro del saco, y pensd que cuando el viejo llegara cerca 
del rio, sacaria al perro para amarrarle las patas, cosa ésta que le 
imposibilitaria nadar y, por supuesto, salvarse de nuevo. Y asi 
sucedié. Una vez que el viejo llegé cerca del rio, desaté el saco y 
écual no seria su sorpresa al encontrar dentro, en lugar del perro, 
un lindo muchachito? Por supuesto, con el nifio no podia hacer lo 
que con el perro, asi que en su imposibilidad de realizar sus deseos, 
dejo libre al muchachito, y decidid comprar otro cartucho de guis- 
antes con la mitad del centavo que le quedaba. Después de todos 
estos trabajos, llegé a la conclusién que tenia que conformarse, ya 
que al fin y al cabo, la avaricia rompe el saco. 

NOTES. This tale begins like type 1655 in FFC 74, of which a 
variant is found in Asturias (1655 in FFC 90), in which a man be- 
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gins with a grain of corn, which a cock eats, he gets the cock in 
recompense, etc., but our tale does not continue nor conclude like 
this type, whose chief motive is listed as K 251 in FFC 109. Decep- 
tion in connection with the captive in the bag in general reminds 
one of K 526, K 711, and K 842 in FFC 109, but the latter part of 
the Tampan tale weakens in its motivation, is apparently rather 
unique, and is bent to fit as the explanation of the proverb La ava- 
ricia rompe el saco.. The general theme of “Avarice punished” is 
listed as Q 272 in FFC 116. The Diccionario de autoridades cites 
the proverb, with the Latin Cupido dira saepe rupit sacculos (no 
source given), and repeats an illustrative tale from Covarrubias. In 
the second edition of his Tesoro de la lengua, Madrid 1674, Covar- 
rubias says: “La codicia rompe el saco, dixose de los que quieren 
allegar tanto, que al fin lo suelen perder todo. Esta tomado este re- 
fran de uno que hurtaua de un arca dineros, y echaualos en un saco, 
pero apretandolos mucho, para que cupiessen mas, rompio el saco por 
el asiento, y vertiolos todos, en tanto fué sentido con el ruydo, y 
apenas se pudo escapar, sin llevar nada.” 


9. LA GALLINITA CHIQUITICA, CHIQUITICA 


Una vez habia una mujercita chiquitica, chiquitica, que vivia en 
una casita chiquitica, chiquitica. Sus mueblecitos eran chiquiticos, 
chiquiticos. Tenia en su jardincito, chiquitico, chiquitico una gallin- 
ita chiquitica, chiquitica. Un dia la gallinita chiquitica, chiquitica 
puso un huevito chiquitico, chiquitico. La mujercita chiquitica, 
chiquitica cogié el huevito chiquitico, chiquitico, e hizo una tortillita 
chiquitica, chiquitica, y la puso en la neverita chiquitica, chiquitica, 
para que se enfriara. Andaba por los alrededores de la casita che- 
quitica, chiquitica, un ladroncito, chiquitico, chiquitico, que vid a la 
mujercita chiquitica, chiquitica, poner la tortillita chiquitica, chi- 
quitica, en la neverita chiquitica, chiquitica. Cuando la mujercita 
chiquitica, chiquitica, fué a tomar su siestica chiquitica, chiquitica, en 
su camita chiquitica, chiquitica, entro el ladroncito, chiquitico, chi- 
quitico, y abrié la neverita chiquitica, chiquitica, y se comid la tor- 
tillita chiquitica, chiquitica, y se llevé la gallinita chiquitica, chiquit- 
ica, que ponia los huevitos chiquiticos, chiquiticos. 


Este cuento esta terminado, 
y el tuyo no esta empezado. 
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NOTES. This type is known as a cumulative tale, listed under 
formula tales. It is not listed exactly in FFC 74, nor in the Spanish 
Index, FFC 90. It stands closest to types 2016 and 2025 in FFC 74, 
Z 31.4.2 and Z 31.3.1 respectively in FFC 116. 


10. LA CUCARACHITA MARTINEZ 


Hubo cierto tiempo una cucarachita llamada Martinez, que bar- 
riendo el piso de su casa, se encontré un medio. Entonces ella se 
puso a pensar qué haria con ese medio, y dijo —Si lo gasto en dulces, 
pronto me los como, y se me acaba, y no tendré mas. Si lo gasto en 
pan, pronto me lo comeré, y se me acabara, y no tendré mas. Si lo 
gasto en panque, pronto me lo comeré, y se me acabara, y no tendré 
mas. Entonces la cucarachita Martinez se puso a pensar en qué 
gastaria el medio, y después de un tiempo se le ocurrié gastarlo en 
harina de Castilla. Pas6 a sentarse en el portal de su casa. Des- 
pués ella se fué a la bodega, y compro la harina de Castilla. Se metié 
dentro y salié toda emblanquecida, sentandose en el portal de su 
casa. Pronto cruzo por el frente de su casa el sefior chivo. 

—j Cuan hermosa estas, cucarachita Martinez! ;Quieres casarte 
conmigo? le pregunto él. 

Y ella le contest6 —Si, pero yo deseo saber cOmo tu haces de 


noche. 


El sefior chivo le contest6 —Pues yo hago asi: jbe-e-e, be-e-e! 


—jO no, que me asustas! 
Entonces el sefior chivo siguid su camino. 


A poco hubo de cruzar por alli el sefior toro. —jCuan hermosa | 


estas, cucarachita Martinez! Quieres casarte conmigo? 
—Si, le respondid, —pero ;como tt haces de noche? 
—O, yo hago asi: jbu-u-u, bu-u-u! 
—jO no, que me asusta! 
Entonces el toro siguid su camino. 





Después hubo de cruzar por alli el sefior perro, quien le dice | 


—jCuan hermosa estas, cucarachita Martinez! Quieres casarte 
conmigo? 

—Si, pero como haces tu de noche? 

—Pues yo hago asi: jjau, jau! 

—jO no, que me asustas! 

Entonces el perro siguid su camino. 
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Mas tarde cruzo por alli el ratoncito Pérez, quien, después de sal- 
udarla, le dijo —j Cuan hermosa estas, cucarachita Martinez! ;Qui- 
eres casarte conmigo? 

—Si, pero ;como tt haces de’ noche? 

—O, yo hago asi: jhui, hui! 

—jO, qué bueno! dijo la cucarachita Martinez. —Me casaré con- 
tigo. Y se casaron. 


Un dia la cucarachita Martinez se fué de compras, y le advirtio a 
su esposo que cuidase de la olla, que se estaba cociendo en la cacer- 
ola, y tuviese mucho cuidado de no mirar hacia dentro, porque podia 
caerse dentro. Cuando la cucarachita Martinez salid, el ratoncito 
Pérez decidid que él podria echar una miradita hacia dentro de la 
olla. Cuando él estaba mirando hacia dentro, por lo oloroso que 
estaba el cocido, se decidié probar un poquito. Pero cuando iba a 
meter su hocico dentro de la cacerola, se cay6 dentro de la olla, que- 
dando muerto. Después de un rato, regres6 a su casa la cucarachita 
Martinez. Toco varias veces a la puerta —jtun, tun! pero el raton- 
cito Pérez no vino a abrirle la puerta. Toco otra vez a la puerta 
—jtun, tun! pero tampoco recibié contesta. Entonces ella comenz6 
a asustarse. Volvid de nuevo a tocar a la puerta con mas fuerza 
—jTUN, TUN! pero la puerta no se abria. Entonces decidio llamar 
a un carpintero para que le abriese la puerta de su casa. El carpin- 
tero hubo de venir con sus herramientas, y echo abajo la puerta, 
dando paso a la cucarachita Martinez, quien se fué directamente a 
la cocina, buscando al ratoncito Pérez, y no hubo de encontrarlo por 
ninguna parte. Entonces se acordo de la olla que habia dejado a su 
cuidado, y calculé que se habia caido dentro de la cacerola, y efec- 
tivamente alli dentro de la cacerola hubo de encontrarlo ya muerto. 
Pasado un rato su dolor, se fué hacia el portal, y se sent6 en un sill6n, 
comenzando a cantar lo siguiente: 


—Pobre ratoncito Pérez 
cayo en la olla, 
por la golosina 
de una cebolla. 


Colorin, colorado. 
Ya mi cuento esta acabado, 
y el tuyo no esta comenzado. 
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NOTES. This is another cumulative tale, not found in FFC 74, 
but listed in FFC 90 as type *2023, found in Asturias, Andalusia, and 
Old Castilla, and incorporated into FFC 116 as Z 31.2.3; variants 
from Spain typically have an ant and a mouse. Anastasio Fernandez 
Morera, having read a variant of this tale in Concha Espina’s Stete 
rayos de sol, Madrid (1929?), p. 125-131, “de la tradicion oral es- 
pafiola recogida en Oviedo,” states that this tale is well known in 
Cuba, and he gives a text of it in “El ratoncito Pérez o La cucara- 
chita, Martina, “Archivos del folklore cubano, 1930, V. 265-269. 


11. EL HERMANO GALLO Y EL HERMANO RATON 


El hermano gallo invitd al hermano raton para que fuera con él 
a recoger nueces. Cuando llegaron al lugar destinado, estaban inde- 
cisos cual de los dos subiria al arbol para coger las nueces y cual se 
quedaria abajo para irlas recogiendo y llenar con ellas el saco que 
habian Ilevado. Al fin, el hermano gallo fué elegido para que subiera 
al arbol, y desde él fuera tirando las nueces, quedandose abajo el her- 
mano raton, que era el encargado de recogerlas. Tan pronto como 
el hermano gallo empezo a tirar nueces, el hermano raton las abréa, 
se comia la almendra, y ponia las cascaras vacias dentro del saco 
Cuando habia terminado de llenar el saco con cascarones, llamo al 
hermano gallo para que bajara. Una vez que hubo bajado el her- 
mano gallo, decidid comerse dos o tres nueces. Mas cuando abrid 
el saco y encontro sdlo las cascaras, se puso tan furioso que de un 
picotazo le arrancd un ojo al hermano raton. Yendo el hermano 
raton carretera abajo, lamentando la pérdida de su ojo, se encontré 
con el senior perro y le pregunto si podria darle algunos pelos, con los 
cuales cubrirse el ojo que el hermano gallo le habia arrancado. Se 
fué el hermano rat6n a una panaderia, y le pidio al panadero un 
poco de pan, para darselo al perro a cambio de un poco de pelo con 
que cubrir el ojo que le habian sacado. Mas dijole el panadero —No 
puedo darte pan al menos que me traigas un poco de lefia. 

—iY donde puedo encontrar lefia? pregunt6 el hermano raton. 

—Vete al bosque, y el bosque te la dara, respondié el panadero. 

Encaminose el hermano raton al bosque, y le pregunté a éste si 
podria darle un poco de lefia, que dandosela al panadero, éste le daria 
un poco de pan, que él le daria al sefior perro, quien le daria en 
cambio un poco de pelo, con que tapar su ojo, que el hermano gallo 
le habia arrancado. 
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El bosque le dijo —Si vas al herrero y consigues un hacha, tendras 
toda la lefia que quieras. Fué el hermano rat6én a casa del herrero, 
y preguntole por un hacha, con la cual cortar alguna lefia, lefia que 
daria al panadero, el cual le entregaria un poco de pan, que dando- 
selo al sefior perro, éste le entregaria un poco de pelo, con el cual 
cubriria el ojo arrancado por el hermano gallo. Didle el herrero el 
hacha, con ella se fué al bosque y corto un poco de lefia. Llevosela 
al panadero, este le entrego el pan, fué corriendo en busca del sefior 
perro, a quien entrego el pan, y éste a su vez le did el poco de pelo, 
con el cual el hermano raton pudo taparse el ojo que le arrancara el 
hermano gallo. 


NOTES. This is another cumulative tale. It is a variant of type 
2032 in FFC 74, Z 41.3 in FFC 116. The nearest analog from Spain 
is type 2032 *A in FFC 90, from Asturias, in which a toad asks a 
magpie in a tree to throw down chestnuts, etc. 


12. LA BUENA PIPA 


— Quieres que te cuente el cuento de la Buena Pipa? 

—Si. 

—No digo que digas “si.” Digo que si quieres que te cuente el’ 
cuento de la Buena Pipa. 

—No. 

No digo que digas “no.” Digo que si quieres que te cuente el 
cuento de la Buena Pipa. 

Etc. 


NOTES. This dialog continues until the listener learns that it is 
best not to answer. This type of formula tale is called a catch tale, 
type 2200 in FFC 74, Z 13 in FFC 116. This particular tale, or form 
of the catch tale, is listed in the Spanish Index, FFC 90, from As- 
turias and Extremadura. 


13. ESTE ERA UN REY 


Este era un rey 

que tenia una hijita. 

La vistié de coloradito, 

la metio en una botija, 

y la echo al mar. 

éQuieres que te lo diga otra vez? 
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NOTES. These lines are repeated as many times as the listen- 
er answers “yes” to the question. This type of formula tale is called 
an unfinished tale, type 2250 in FFC 74, Z 12 in FFC 116. This par- 


ticular form is not listed in the Spanish Index. 


14. QUEVEDO HACE UNA REVERENCIA 


En cierta ocasion el rey estaba malhumorado con Quevedo, debido 
a que éste nunca le habia hecho reverencia. El rey tenia una 
pequefia puerta edificada como a un pie de su trono. Mando pues 
a llamar a Quevedo. Cuando éste llegé y vid la pequefia puerta, 
adivino al instante que debia de inclinarse para pasar por ella, y sin 
decir media palabra y con la sorpresa del rey, did media vuelta y 
entro por ella de nalgas. 

NOTES. Ido not find this tale listed in FFC 74 nor in FFC 106- 
‘117. However, in the Spanish Index, FFC 90, under Novelle, type 
875, I find a Leonese tale containing this motive. 


15. QUEVEDO EN TIERRA FRANCESA 


El rey de Espafia estaba en cierta ocasidn muy disgustado con 
Quevedo hasta tal punto que ordeno que saliese del territorio espafiol, 
y que nunca mas volviera a poner los pies en tierra de Espana. In- 
mediatamente Quevedo se fué a la frontera que separa a Espajia 
de Francia, y después de llenar un vagon con tierra francesa, regresd 
ala capital. Cuando el rey lo vid, preguntdle —Quevedo, ;no le dije 
que no queria volverlo a ver sobre tierra espamiola? 

—Por supuesto, exclamé Quevedo, —mas yo estoy parado en 
tierra francesa. 

Esto satisfizo y causo tanta gracia al rey que Quevedo fué per- 
donado. 


NOTES. In FFC 109, J 1161 one finds types of literal pleading, 
in which the letter of the law has been met; our present theme, the 
trespasser’s defense: standing on his own land, is J 1161.3, found 
also under type 1590 in FFC 74. FFC 90 lists no variants from 
Spain. This same tale is told of Till Eulenspiegel; see the edition in 
the Deutsche Nationallitteratur, vol. 25, p. 50, tale 26. 


16. QUEVEDO ESCOGE MORIR DE VEJEZ 


Una vez el rey ordend muerte de Quevedo. De acuerdo con 
ella, fué encarcelado, mas cuando llegoé la hora de la ejecucion, le 
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pregunto al rey si él podria escoger su propia muerte. Contestdle 
el rey que, debiendo morir de un modo o de otro, le concederia su 
ultimo deseo, contestandole Quevedo al instante —Quiero morir de 
vejez. 

Como el rey habia dado su palabra, ordeno la libertad de Quevedo 
inmediatamente. 

NOTES. This motive is listed as P 511.1 in FFC 116. The near- 
est analog from the Spanish Index, FFC 90, is in a Leonese variant 
of type 875, in which a man is permitted to choose the tree on which 
he is to be hanged, and is pardoned when he cannot find a tree that 
pleases him. 


17. QUEVEDO EN EL CANASTO 


La unica vez que Quevedo fué un tonto fué cuando les hizo el 
amor a dos criadas. Ampbas vivian en un cuarto que quedaba en el 
segundo piso de la casa. Los tres acordaron que a la media noche, 
cuando todo el mundo estuviese dormido, ellas bajarian un gran 
canasto, sujeto de una soga, y alzarian a Quevedo hasta su cuarto. 
En cuanto hubo lIlegado la media noche, Quevedo estaba debajo de 
su ventana, esperando que tiraran el canasto. Las mozas lo bajaron, 
seglin convenio, y en cuanto Quevedo subi6 al mismo, ellas alzaron 
el canasto hasta que estuvo a mitad de camino entre la calle y la 
ventana. Amarraron la soga, y alli dejaron a Quevedo. Por la 
mafiana, todos los que pasaban de él se mofaban, y cuando uno de 
ellos le pregunt6 qué estaba haciendo en aquel canasto encaramado, 
le respondié: 

—Que ni subo ni bajo, 
y siempre estoy quedo. 


NOTES. This tale is not listed in FFC 74 nor in FFC 90. How- 
ever, it is listed in FFC 109 as K 1211 under the title of its most 
famous variant, “Vergil in the basket.” 

I do not find the following Quevedo tales listed at all. So far as 
I am aware, they are told only of Quevedo. 


18. QUEVEDO DICE —SU MAJESTAD ES-COJA 


La reina era coja, y trataba por todos los medios de disimular su 
defecto, no habiendo persona en todo su reinado que osara a hacer 
alusion al mismo. Quevedo hizo una apuesta con varios de sus 
amigos que él la llamaba coja en su propia cara. Tomo unos claveles 
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y rosas, fué a donde estaba la reina, y una vez frente a ella y cogi- 
endo en una de sus manos las rosas y en la otra los claveles, ex- 
clamé —Entre estas rosas y claveles, su majestad es-coja. 


19. QUEVEDO LE LLAMA “CABRON” AL REY 


Quevedo hizo una apuesta con varios de sus amigos a que él 
le llamaba cabron al rey. Al efecto, puso una cabra dentro de una 
bafiadera y mando a buscar al rey. Cuando éste llego, le pregunté 
—i Qué es lo que quieres. Quevedo? 

Y Quevedo contest6 —Nada, cabron; nada, cabron. 


University of North Carolina. 
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REPORT OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
SOUTHEASTERN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The Southeastern Folklore Society held its third annual meeting 
at the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill on April 1 and 
2 with the Folklore Council of the University as host. 

The program was as follows: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 


3:00 P. M. Registration—The Carolina Inn. 
4:00 P. M. Carolina Inn Ballroom. 
A Word of Welcome—R. M. Grumman, Director, The Folk- 
lore Council, University of North Carolina. 
Response—Southeastern Folklore Society, Mr. I. G. Greer, 
Thomasville, N. C. 
President’s Address—Maurice Matteson, State Teachers 
College, Frostburg, Maryland. 
Address—“The Federal Theatre and Folksong,” Mr. Herbert 
Halpert, National Service Bureau, New York City. 
Music—University of North Carolina Glee Club. 
Address—“Some Curious Negro Names,” Dr. Arthur P. 
Hudson, University of North Carolina. 


8:30 P. M. Concert—The Old Harp Singers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, Hill Music Hall Auditorium. 
Following the concert the Folklore Council of the University 
of North Carolina will hold a reception for the Society at 
the Carolina Inn. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2 


10:00 A. M. Hill Music Hall Auditorium 

Greetings from Other Folklore Organizations 
—Dr. Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., Archivist, Virginia Folklore 
Society, University of Virginia 
—Dr. Frank C. Brown, President North Carolina Folklore 
Society, Duke University. 
—Dr. Edwin C. Kirkland, Tennessee Folklore Society. 

Address—“The Study of Folksong in America,” Dr. George 
Herzog, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Reading—“ Negro Tales”, Mrs. Genevieve Chandler, Murrel’s 
Inlet, S. C. 

Brief Note on a Prevailing Folk Superstition, “Madstones in 
North Carolina,” Dr. E. E. Ericson, University of North 
Carolina. 

Address—“Progress in the Study of Spiritual Folk Songs,” 
Dr. George Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

1:00 P. M. Annual Luncheon—The Carolina Inn 

Robert B. House, Dean of Administration, University of 
North Carolina—Presiding 

Music—Carolina Folk Musicians 

Address—“The Making of Southern Folklore Drama,” Dr. 
Frederick H. Koch, and Rhetta Bailey, University of North 
Carolina. 

3:00 P. M. The Annual Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

The motions passed were: 

1. That the Board of Advisers be eliminated. 

2. That the office of secretary-treasurer be combined into one. 

3. That the position of vice-president be separated from that of 
editorship of Southern Folklore Quarterly. 

4. That the editor of Southern Folklore Quarterly be appointed 
by the editorial board of the publication. 

5. That there shall be an Executive Board composed of a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, the immediate past 
president of the Society and the editor of the Quarterly; that the 
board shall have the power to act during the interim between meet- 
ings of the society; and that the terms of office for these officers shall 
be one year. 

6. That the names of all past presidents shall be listed in the 
roster of the Quarterly. 

7. That the president shall appoint a membership committee 
made up of a person from each of the states participating in the 
activities of the Southeastern Folklore Society. 

8. That the Society accept the invitation of the University of 
Tennessee to hold the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Society in 
Knoxville. 

9. That the Resolutions Committee’s report be adopted and filed. 

The officers elected were: 
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Reed Smith, University of South Carolina, President; Edwin C. 
Kirkland, University of Tennessee, Vice-President; Russell M. 
Grumman, University of North Carolina, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LOUISE DuBOSE, Secretary 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


American Anthology of Old World Ballads, compiled and edited by 
Reed Smith. Settings by Hilton Rufty. J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York, 1937. xxxii pp. 70 [2]. $1.50. 

One of the most striking cultural phenomena of the recent past in 
America is the awakening of interest in our folksong tradition. An 
ever-increasing host of field workers, with praiseworthy zeal and 
devotion, have issued forth in quest of song and ballad. With bound- 
less patience and industry their findings have been recorded on disc 
and on paper. Nor have publishers been backward in handing over 
to the public the fruits of these labours in volumes edited and anno- 
tated, in many instances, with the skill and good taste that spring 
from broad knowledge and high scholarship. Folk-music programs 
and festivals have been given in various parts of the country and 
have attracted large and enthusiastic audiences. The press has 
given wide publicity to these events and allotted to them generous 
space both in news columns and in editorials. 


Yet, despite these striking manifestations, the public at large re- 
mains comparatively unmoved by the publication of recently recov- 
ered material and is, to a great extent, indifferent to its cultural and 
esthetic implications. Influences and stimuli which might easily bring 
about a general quickening of taste and renewal of creative im- 
pulse are stirring only a few sensitive and ardent appreciators, while 
failing to reach those larger numbers that stand in greater need of 
such cultural leavening. 


Are, then, our people of today less responsive to the heritage of 
traditional song than were the contemporaries of Percy, Burns and 
Herder? Surely not; on the contrary, there is strong evidence that 
they are as fed up with the vulgarities and inanities of mechanical 
iconoclasm as their forebears were with the artificial and sterile 
formalism of the eighteenth century, and equally ready to forsake 
empty husks and return to the paternal feast of the common lore. 
For example, consider the general delight in Disney’s “Three Little 
Pigs” and “Snow White.” Obviously, there is some barrier which 
prevents the great public from accepting and appreciating the 
wealth of collected and published material; and for this barrier the 
collectors and editors—however innocently—are themselves largely 
responsible. 
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In the first place, they have been, for the most part, literary schol- 
ars and have naturally approached their subject from the viewpoint 
of their own métier. Thus, with a few shining exceptions, they have 
stressed the textual component of their material to the neglect— 
sometimes the suppression—of the musical; and whether this came 
from a keener interest in the literary facet or from insensibility to 
the appeal of music or lack of musical knowledge and technical 
equipment, the event has been equally unfortunate. For the folksong 
is not for the eye but for the ear. It exists only when it is being 
sung. It is no mere association of text and tune but a bi-une integer, 
—an organic entity. And if the words are the brain of its being, 
the music is its heart. Such distorted and fragmentary presentation 
must inevitably fail to strike a wide and general response. 

In the second place, the editors possess, and should possess, a 
highly specialized scholarship. So entrancing are the problems of 
tracing the ontogeny and phylogeny of the gathered specimens, 
questions of co-ordination and classification are of such absorbing 
intricacy, relationships within the body of our own tradition and 
cross-relations and analogies with other traditions both near and 
remote are of such historical, ethnological and sociological import- 
ance, that little energy has remained for evaluation of intrinsic 
esthetic qualities. But just these are the qualities which would most 
attract and influence the laity which is as indifferent to the niceties 
of the specialist as it is unprepared to grasp them. 

The vast volume of the published material is also a deterrent to 
lay interest. The editors rightly make their collections as com- 
pendious and inclusive as possible. To the initiate no scrap or tat- 
ter of the tradition, no matter how corrupted or broken down, is 
without its individual interest and its contribution of general sig- 
nificance. Specimens of least esthetic worth are often of profound- 
est interest and importance to the specialized expert, whose induc- 
tions and judgments, if they are to be valid and convincing, must be 
based on the widest possible field of observation. 


Thus the cultural hoard has been—and is being—garnered and 
safely stored. The pressing question now is how the treasure may 
be made accessible to the general public. 

In his American Anthology of Old World Ballads, Dr. Reed Smith 
offers the open sesame. Himself one of our eminent literary lead- 
ers, as distinguished for his general scholarship as for his achieve- 
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ment in the field of tradition, he lays aside his robes of literary 
authority in presenting this compilation and appears before us as 
the simple amateur of music, generously eager to share with his 
fellows the joy and benefit he has received from our common musi- 
cal inheritance. His penetrating and balanced views on the rela- 
tionship of text and tune in folksong are stated in his introduc- 
tion with a vigour and sanity that will exert a constructive influence 
on his literary colleagues as well as attract the interest and sym- 
pathy of that wider audience to which his remarks are more spe- 
cifically addressed. He writes: 

“The fact must always be kept in mind that ballads are songs, not 
poems. As songs they began, as songs they live and as songs they 
die. 

“We of the present day have come upon the ballad in a state of 
captivity, so to speak, fixed on the printed page, like butterflies on 
cardboard. We read them silently out of a book as we might read 
the poems of Wordsworth or Poe, and are inclined to judge them by 
the same standards. Nothing could lead to a more partial impres- 
sion of the actual ballad itself. 

“Ballads were made to be sung, not to be read, and should be 
relished as songs, not as poems. Take the case of other music, by 
way of illustration. Think of the difference between reading the words 
of “Annie Laurie” or of “My Old Kentucky Home” and then hear- 
ing a singer sing them, or better still, joining in the chorus our- 
selves. Or think of “Lead, Kindly Light” first as read from the 
hymn book and then as sung by choir and congregation. 

“In the same way ballads lose their identity when they are read 
instead of sung. The poem is only half the ballad—even less than 
half; the melody is the other half.” 

Or again: 

“American ballad music, however, on the whole is fresh, beauti- 
ful, and captivating. The tunes have both attained and maintained 
a much higher average of excellence than the texts. It would be 
hard, for example, from the ballad music of any country to surpass 
the charm of the twenty-five tunes reproduced here.” 

Or again: 

“It is regrettable, but perhaps unavoidable, that so much of the 
best scholarly research and criticism of this country has been cen- 
tered on ballad texts to the exclusion of ballad music. It is gratify- 
ing to note, however, that more and more attention is being paid 
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to the music and that a better-balanced approach is thus being 
made to ballad problems. 

“". . It seems fairly certain that if ballad criticism and ballad 
theory are to make significant advances in the future it will be be- 
cause they increasingly take into account the creative and preser- 
vative influence of music upon the ballad tradition.” 

On the basis of this philosophy Dr. Smith selected the material 
presented in his significant anthology. His purpose and method of 
procedure can be best presented in his own words. 

“In general, most collections of folksongs and ballad airs contain 
the entire gleanings from a particular state or section. Thus, much 
that is commonplace and fragmentary is included with the best. In 
nearly every such collection, however, are to be found several tunes 
that make such an irresistible appeal that they refuse to let one alone 
but insist on humming themselves or whistling themselves long after 
they should have quietly retired into the silence. 

“For some years the idea has grown upon me that an anthology 


of such airs—the most attractive that have been recovered and re- | 


corded in America—would be a desirable addition to American bal- 
ladry. This book is the result. 

“The aim has been to examine every variant of every traditional 
ballad air available in America. So far as practicable this aim has 
been carried out. During a period of twelve months, for example, by 
actual count a total of 807 traditional ballad tunes have been played 
over and sung and carefully considered on the score of musical ap- 
peal and musical attractiveness. No other preliminary consideration 
was allowed to enter. 

“Any melody that seemed tuneful and captivating was listed: no 
other melody was, no matter where it came from or how interesting 


or important its ballad text or history was. In this way some sixty 


tunes were finally selected which seem to have unusual charm. 


Careful reconsideration and frequent winnowings reduced the sixty | 


to twenty-five. These twenty-five are here offered as being in the 
opinion of the compiler the twenty-five most representative and 
attractive traditional ballad airs recorded in America.” 

In spite of the severe process of elimination and the purely musi- 
cal basis of selection, the anthology gives a rather complete cross- 
section of American balladry, containing at least one example of 
every principal type, running the full gamut of human emotion: 
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tragic, sad, eerie, tender, romantic, mystical, adventurous, gay, 
humorous, farcical. 

In his introductory analysis of the ballad field and in his explan- 
atory and critical notes on the individual songs, Dr. Smith has pre- 
sented his subject with such sympathetic insight, with such beauty 
and charm of style that even the least versed must feel its glamour 
and fascination. 

In other words, Dr. Smith has given us a volume both compre- 
hensive and compact; scholarly, yet devoid of pedantry; a volume 
not of museum specimens, but of living songs, vibrant with the vital- 
ity that has gripped the hearts of our fathers through countless ages, 
and which are today no less potent to stir the bosoms and to move 
the lips of all who love the mother-tongue and its cultural heritage. 

Hilton Rufty’s settings of the ballads give luminous completion to 
Dr. Smith’s design. It is impossible for the uninitiated to conceive 
of the difficulties which beset the composer who would give har- 
monic incarnation to these reputedly simple melodies. Artless they 
are and unselfconscious; but in succession of intervals, in melodic 
line, in metric and rhythmic structure they are, in general, far more 
complex and highly organized than composed melodies of similar 
form and scope. 

Before the composer can make an intelligent start at harmon- 
izing such a melody, these formal and anatomical elements must be 
thoroughly grasped and assimilated. This, necessarily, involves the 
determination of mode—often an extremely delicate and perplexing 
problem, especially when the mode is gapped. Then, he must dis- 
cover progressions to propel the harmonic movement and cadences 
to punctuate and emphasize the structure of musical phrase and sen- 
tence. Obviously, the harmony should be kept within the modal 
frame of the melody if character and style are to be preserved. No 
tones should be employed which contradict its tonal pattern or vio- 
late its tonal implications. This means that to a great extent the 
convenient stencils and customary practices of harmonic conven- 
tion must be dispensed with and apter progressions and cadences 
employed which are congruent with the matter and mood of the 
melody while avoiding such deviation from current usage as to be- 
come confusing or unintelligible to ears inured to the usual proced- 
ure. 

Mr. Rufty has met these difficulties with the comprehension that 
can come only from intimate sympathy with the material and has 
solved the problems of moving in the little-exploited medium with 
the ease and aplomb of a “creature native and indued unto that ele- 
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ment.’ His harmonies are varied and colorful and progress with 
an unconventional freshness that would often be breath-taking were 
it not instantly recognized as inevitable. His unfailing grasp of 
modal implication, both melodic and harmonic, enables him to sur- 
round the songs with an emotional atmosphere, at times glowing 
with warmth, at times richly irridescent, at times ornate, at times 
cool and crystalline, at times austere, at times touchingly simple— 
but always induced from the modal characteristics of the melodies, 
and, so far from overburdening or obscuring them, serving to clar- 
ify, interpret and illumine their modal, structural and emotional 
properties. 

The harmonic matter is embodied in contrapuntal processes as 
felicitous in their severe plasticity as in their sonority and texture. 
There is an abundance of striking design and picturesque pattern 
to stimulate intellectual interest even at those moments when the 
ear is most seduced and the heart most stirred. And so appropriate 
to the original material are the contrapuntal voices, so natural and 
so expressive, that they often seem as much a component of the bal- 
lad as the words or even the melody itself. 

These are notable achievements, but even more admirable is Mr. 
Rufty’s sense of style. As varied and contrasted as the twenty-five 
ballads are, he has caught with utmost fidelity the spirit of each and 
characterized its qualities, both generic and individual, with effort- 
less ease and with a sureness that is as persuasive as it is authori- 
tative. Such stylistic authenticity is only attained by freedom from 
personal vanity,—complete forgetfulness of self. And, indeed, at 
no moment does Mr. Rufty obtrude himself. Not once does he 
parade his technical ability. Ingenious cleverness never mars his 
good taste. The condiments and stimulants of self-styled modernism 
are as remote from him as are the banalities of vapid and meretri- 


cious ornamentation. He is guilty of no theatrical or melodramic | 


seeking after effect. He has abjured the cosmetics of extraneous 


dissonance, of modulation, of chromaticism. Hence his settings | 


give the impression of being as undated as the tradition they 
embody. 

The formal organization of the settings is on the same high level. 
The manifold repetitions of melody are treated with a contrasted 
variety that prevents monotony without destroying unity; while 
the deftly pointed climaxes, combined with the mood-establishing 
introductions and the envoi-like codas, give a vital coherence that 
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lifts these settings far above the level of mere arrangements and 
makes them original compositions of high creative worth. 

Space is lacking for detailed comment on the settings. Yet it is 
impossible to refrain from pointing out certain special beauties and 
excellences. 

The gentle flow in The Two Sisters with its simple felicity of con- 
trapuntal movement inevitably propels the narrative. 

Altogether delightful is the whimsicality of Old Bangum with its 
suggestion of hunting horns. And still through the nonsense- 
humor of the nursery song there rings the far-off echo of the ro- 
mantic and heroic Sir Lionel. 

The passionate remorse and ghostly horror of The Cruel Mother 
is thrown into bold relief against a background of moving pathos. 

The sly mischief of King John and the Abbot is admirably caught 
and presented with a verve and gusto truly Chaucerian. Especially 
happy is the rhythmical treatment of the interlude and coda in which 
the lengthened fourth phrase of the melody is paralleled with tell- 
ing effect. 

Inexpressibly lovely is the setting to The Cherry Tree Carol with 
its unconscious naiveté and tender mysticism. Here Mr. Rufty has 
evoked the very spirit of olden Coventry or Wakefield and embod- 
ied it in touching and living beauty. 

The towering climax in The False Lady is the more striking in 
view of the ascetic severity of the contrapuntal means employed. 

In The Brown Girl, Mr. Rufty’s treatment of the mixolydian har- 
monization is especially worthy of attention. This mode is the most 
difficult to interpret convincingly to modern ears. All the more re- 
remarkable is the strength and ease of the progressions and the sure- 
ness of the cadences; while the sweep of the line as it soars to the 
climax gives powerful emphasis to the poignant pathos of the ballad. 
This is the best mixolydian setting that I have seen. 

The fluent charm of the well-known Lord Lovel bares almost un- 
suspected beauties in the beloved old melody. 

The mysterious unearthliness of Lady Gay is powerfully expressed 
in the gloomy strangeness of the Dorian setting. 

The three versions of Barbara Allen—two American and the 
third, the widely-known English melody—are strikingly differen- 
tiated in treatment without obscuring the fundamental unity of the 
two traditions. The mixolydian version is particularly beautiful 
with its tentative, almost timid sadness. 
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The essential spirit of the greenwood breathes through Robin 
Hood and Arthur O’Bland. Mr. Rufty has skillfully preserved the 
character of the aeolian melody despite the corrupt major seventh, 
which has crept in through apparently inadequate recording. 

The nonchalant dash of The Raggle Taggle Gypsies is caught with 
captivating élan. 

The sense of supernatural terror and grim fatality is amazingly 
set forth in The House Carpenter. The close of this ballad is, prob- 
ably, the most dramatic moment in the whole book. 

The Wife Wrapped in Wether’s Skin and The Farmer's Curst 
Wife are handled with so fine a sense of humor that what might 
easily seem rude farce takes the appearance of comic exaggeration, 
racy of the soil. 

The tune of High Barbary is one of the finest in the collection with 
its metrical variety, its subtle and strong rhythmic structure and the 
narrative force of its sweeping melodic line. Mr. Rufty makes these 
beauties manifest in a setting evocative of the swell of the sea and 
the tang of the salt breeze. 

No less effective is the sturdy adventurousness of The Little Cabin 
Boy which breathes forth a spirit of healthy humor and _ invincible 
loyalty. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact about Mr. Rufty’s settings is 
that they are—all of them—well within the practical pianistic ability 
of the average amateur. 

The highest praise and gratitude are due to Dr. Smith and Mr. 
Rufty for this anthology, which is the best book of its kind that has 
appeared in America. It should exert a fundamental formative in- 
fluence on literary and musical taste and stimulate and nourish cre- 
ative activity among all who draw inspiration from deep cultural 
sources. It should be in every library and on every piano in Amer- 
ica. For, as Mr. Rufty says in his Musical Introduction: “Folk 
music is our natural heritage and it will be well for us to study all 
we can of a tradition which carries with it all the evolutionary sub- 
stance of race culture.” 


John Powell. 


Eastham, Virginia. 
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American Nicknames, by George Earlie Shankle. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, 1937. vi pp. 599. $5.00. 


In compiling this dictionary of American nicknames the editor cer- 
tainly undertook no simple task, for the Title-page and Introduc- 
tion inform us that it is a study of the “origin and significance” of 
every “appellation used instead of the real name of a person, place or 
object...” Nor is it confined to present-day nicknames, for it at- 
tempts to cover the field from Colonial days on down. As a result, 
it is inevitable that the editor should be most emphatically right when 
he says: “Although the volume contains four thousand sobriquets 
or more. it cannot be asserted that it contains all the American nick- 
names in use today, for they are constantly being originated; and, 
too, it is probable that they were not all discovered in the process 
of research.” 

To indicate both its scope and some of its sins of omission and 
commission, I list the following: Baseball is covered rather fully, 
for the most common nicknames of all the major league teams are 
listed (though Bees is now used rather than Braves), together with 
those of most players (but missing are King Carl Hubbell, Jojo 
Moore, Rip Radcliff, Daffy Dean, Shoeless Joe Jackson). Less com- 
plete is the roster of football greats, for a cursory check reveals 
that the following are omitted: Buzzer White, Bronco Nagurski, 
Slingin’ Sam Baugh, Red Grange. Yet one of the best features of 
the work is the carefully compiled list of nicknames for football 
teams (though Crimson Tide would be better than Tides and Auburn 
Plainsmen better than Tigers). The information about the 
origin of these team names was secured at first hand from 
college officials. Golf is represented by Bobby Jones, but the 
Haig and Light-horse Harry Cooper are omitted. Wrestling 
fares better than tennis, for I find at least Strangler Lewis 
but not Big Bill Tilden, Bitsy Grant, or Helen (Poker Face) Moody. 
Among film stars included are Mary Pickford, Marie Dressler, 
Agnes Ayres; not included are Mae West, Buddy Rogers, Claudette 
Colbert, Robert Taylor. The origins given for the terms Yankee, 
Hoosier, Johnny Cake are dubious and out of date. Akron, we are 
told, originated from the Greek word akpov (sic!). Many of the 
discussions are verbose, employ too many footnote references (see 
Wabash College), and often explain the obvious (Thus for James T. 
Warren we are told, “The sobriquet (Jimmie T.) is a diminutive of 
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the name James plus the initial T.”) Consequently the publisher's 
jacket blurb must be taken with more than the proverbial grain of 
salt when it states: “The author of this new dictionary of American 
nicknames has gathered together all these sobriquets, discovered 
their origin by painstaking research, and written a brief but authori- 
tative account of each.” 

But in spite of such faults as those listed above, the book has a cer- 
tain amount of value. The serious student of folk customs and 
language will read it with amusement and interest, will appreciate 
the meticulous indication of sources, and will welcome the bringing 
together in conveniently indexed form these terms which are so 
often encountered and seldom explained. 


Norman E. Eliason. 


University of Florida. 


Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America, by George Pullen Jackson. 
J. J. Augustin, New York, 1937. x. pp. 254. $5.50. 


This is a significant book. For the musician it is an important 
collection of unusually interesting religious songs. In the Preface, 
John Powell has this to say of these folk tunes (p. x): 


It would be difficult to underestimate their esthetic value. In 
metrical and rhythmic structure, especially in balance and contrast 
in phrase lengths, in beauty and eloquence of melodic line, many are 
unsurpassed by even the best of our traditional tunes. It is not too 
much to hope that a revival of interest in this music may result ina 
general use of it in our churches, where its native vigor, unaffected 
straightforwardness and lyric beauty could go far in freeing us from 
the insipid banalities of much present-day church music. 


For the folklorist it is an exciting and illuminating supplement to 
Professor Jackson’s earlier volume, White Spirituals in the Southern 
Uplands. Professor Jackson has proved what he realized only dimly 
when he first studied southern religious “country singings’”—that 
the songs under consideration are folk-traditional. Because hereto- 
fore folklorists have been preoccupied with texts rather than music, 
and almost entirely with ballads and songs having secular texts, 
they have failed to recognize the extent to which folk-tunes have 
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been preserved as vehicles for religious songs. To quote Professor 
Jackson: 


Why the folklorists never came upon this material before it fell 
into my hands is not hard to explain. One reason is that the strong- 
est link binding the songs in question to the traditional secular folk- 
songs is their tunes, and all musical considerations were generally 
neglected, especially by the earlier folklorists in this land. Another 
reason was probably that folklorists never thought, any more than 
I did, of singing groups which used song books, as likely environment 
for their search. A third reason was that the country songs were 
religious, a sort which was and is still generally thought of as church 
music and thus as being far removed from the folk. And finally, 
collectors have as a rule sought folk-songs in the mountains and 
other remote places; whereas the country singings are found in the 
less sparsely populated parts of the lower uplands. 


The volume contains three types of songs having folk-tunes. There 
are fifty-one religious ballads—sung stories for individual perform- 
ance; ninety-eight folk-hymns; and one hundred and one revival 
spiritual songs. Professor Jackson, ably aided by Hilton Rufty, has 
given each tune a modal classification. There are also critical com- 
ments on the songs, with discussions of sources and of folk-tune 
analogies and variants. , 


The problem of deciding which of the thousands of songs in the 
song-books were folk-traditional presented many difficulties. Profes- 
sor Jackson has used as his chief criterion the character of the tune 
itself, considering such matters as tonal trend, tune families, metrical 
patterns, and mode. He has shown, furthermore, that more than 
half the songs selected are organically related to secular folk-tunes. 
It is his opinion that “. . . it would not seem unreasonable to assume 
that a complete catalog of American worldly folk-tunes would reveal 
cognates to many more, possibly to all of the tunes presented here. 
The kinships already discovered, however, warrant the assumption 
that these spiritual tunes are part and parcel of the ancestral folk-melod- 
ism of the English speaking peoples” (p. 19). The religious ballads 
were found to have a large number of secular cognates, the hymns 
somewhat less, and the spiritual songs very few. Folklorists will 
be interested to learn that in the present volume there are sixty 
songs which are the tune-and-words forbears of the same number of 
negro spirituals. 
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There are twelve interesting illustrations; the format and ty- 
pography are unusually attractive. Professor Jackson is to be con- 
gratulated upon this important contribution to our knowledge of 
folk-music, and for making available to laymen and musicians this 
collection of too-little-known religious songs. 


Clifford P. Lyons 


University of Florida. 
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